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GREECE & ROME 


SECOND SERIES VOL. II NO. I FEBRUARY 1955 
(CONTINUOUS SERIES VOL. XXIV NO. 70) 


THE EVENTS OF 146 B.C. 


HEN Carthage had been destroyed and Greece made captive, 
what power was left to challenge the might of Rome? This 
question comes to mind just now, for this year, if arithmetic is any guide, 
is a centenary of the two Roman acts of destruction in 146 B.c. at 
Carthage and at Corinth. The date is of some significance: these actions, 
in effect, inaugurated a pax Romana that was to last, despite all upheavals, 
for half a millennium. What the world gained when Rome conquered 
Greece, and was conquered in turn by her captive, the world knows. 
What was lost by the overthrow of Carthage is more a matter of specula- 
tion; but the calcined infant skeletons of Salammbé and the dearth of 
art and literature worthy of a great nation do not encourage much regret 
for what might have been. 
Corinth, on which the hand of Rome fell so heavily in Greece, had had 
a long and prosperous career. In this number of Greece & Rome an 
article by Dr. Hopper reviews its history—a subject on which archaeo- 
logy has a good deal to tell us. The artistic consequences of destroying 
the city and transporting the loot to the west are scarcely calculable; but 
are they not still felt to this day? As to the moral effect of the destruction 
on the Greek world, there is some direct evidence, not perhaps very well 
known. This will be discussed ia the continuation of Dr. Gossage’s 
article on the Trojan legend, which will appear in our next number. 
The turn of Carthage will come in our October number. 


Supplementary Plates. Readers who wish to use the Supplementary 
Plates as illustrative material for classroom purposes and need extra 
copies may obtain them from the Joint Editor, Mr. E. R. A. Sewter, 
at 1s. per set. Copies of most previous sets of Plates, with notes, are also 
available. Further details will be found below the notes on the current 
set of Plates. 
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ANCIENT CORINTH 


By R. J. HOPPER 


The Plates (1-4) illustrating this article will be found at the end of this 
Number as Supplementary Plates CXLLX-CLII 


HE student of anniversaries who is not particular to a year or two 

will recall that some two thousand years ago this year Corinth was 
refounded by Julius Caesar, following its destruction a little more than 
a hundred years before by Mummius. ‘Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum’, said Horace, translating what seems to have been a Greek 
proverb. Whether or not this means that a merchant and his money were 
soon parted amid the less respectable joys of Corinth, it seems to turn 
on the wealth and luxury of what was once the second city of Greece: 
a city, despite the fact that she suffers in our ideas from having played 
second fiddle politically and culturally to Athens and Sparta, of excep- 
tional importance in the history of Greece. Thus is justified an effort to 
outline her history on this anniversary occasion. 

The region of the Isthmus (PI. 1 a) is clearly designed by nature to 
play a great part in the affairs of Greece as a passage-way, though not 
an easy one, north and south, from central Greece to the Peloponnese. 
An important route from Boeotia passed down through the Megarid into 
the Corinthia, and those who would take it must come to terms with the 
Corinthians, as Cimon found on his return from Ithome in 462 B.c. 
The Isthmus was still more important for those who would travel from 
the Aegean to the west, and shrank from that dangerous passage around 
Cape Malea which had become a proverb: ModAéas ka&uwas 
T&v oixade. Yet the Corinthia was more than a passage-way. Only two 
miles from the sea, at the south-east corner of the Gulf of Corinth, a 
rock with precipitous sides rises to a height of 1,886 feet (Pl. 1 5), giving 
a wide prospect of Greece at all points of the compass. From the coast 
southwards the land rises in a series of terraces. On two of these, almost 
under the shadow of the rock, at a time when settlements for safety from 
pirate attack must shun the immediate sea coast, a community was estab- 
lished in a useful defensible position abundantly provided with water. 
The land in the immediate vicinity of the Isthmus seems to have been 
poor, but nearer to the site of the city and to the west it was very fertile. 
A city in this region could not avoid playing a double part: when trade 
and communications east and west were active and unimpeded, she 
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ANCIENT CORINTH 3 
would grow rich as a centre of transit trade (east and west chiefly, 
though, as Thucydides points out, traffic north and south also counted), 
Goods could be unloaded at one of the eastern harbours on the Saronic 
Gulf, at the Cenchreae and Schoenus of classical times, and loaded again 
at Lechaeum, the port on the Gulf of Corinth connected by walls to the 
city inland. The Isthmus was indeed sufficiently narrow to allow small 
ships to be dragged across (the SioAKos from Schoenus) (PI. 1 a), and 
even to suggest a canal, attempted by Nero. To this transit trade a city 
so placed could make her own contribution of local manufactures from 
local resources, such as pottery from local clay. Then again the Acro- 
corinth, as the rock was called, must always be important as a fortress 
dividing the Peloponnese from central Greece: under foreign domination 
it was one of the ‘fetters of Greece’. In a country of notoriously difficult 
communications by land the Isthmus was a nodal point of routes and a 
natural centre of rally and conference. In times of peace the trade aspect 
would be most apparent; tempore iniquo that of the fortress; and in both 
conditions Corinth’s special vulnerability must determine her policy. 

If these principles are borne in mind, the history of Corinth will be 
easily understood. Of that history we know a good deal. From literary 
sources not so much has come down to us of the earlier period as we 
would like, and what we know is obscure in detail. The archaeological 
investigations of the American School at Athens, on the other hand, have 
greatly increased our knowledge through a vast quantity of material finds 
of the pre-classical and classical settlements and of the Roman colony. 
The site in its present state, with agora, public buildings, shops, and 
colonnades revealed, is very different from its pre-excavation aspect, 
when little more was apparent than the archaic temple of Apollo (Pl. 1 5), 
‘in the centre of the wilderness of rubbish and hovels’, as a nineteenth- 
century writer puts it. A great deal more remains to be done before the 
ancient city is fully revealed with its four and a half miles of circuit walls 
and the cemeteries beyond. 

There appears to have been a settlement in early prehistoric times on 
the very site of the later city, and indeed the name Kdépiv@os shows the 
suggested pre-Greek -v0- element which perhaps connects Greece before 
the Achaean immigration with south-western Asia Minor. What hap- 
pened after the coming of the Greek-speaking Achaeans in the earlier 
part of the second millennium is not clear, but the region, as noticed 
above, was always strategically important and in part fertile, and so it 
would be surprising if in the more peaceful periods of the late Bronze 
Age, the great days of the Mycenaean empire, its position on the two 
gulfs was not commercially useful when trade flourished and passed from 
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4 ANCIENT CORINTH 

Greece far overseas, west as well as east. To the late Bronze Age and 
such conditions belongs the site of Korakou on the Gulf of Corinth, near 
the later western port of classical Corinth, but it is difficult to judge the 
importance at this period of the settlement on the site inland. Up to quite 
recently there were few Mycenaean remains found in this area, but 
enough have lately come to light to indicate an important settlement 
where one might be expected, controlling the land route from the 
Mycenaean centres of central Greece to Mycenae itself. Yet if Corinth 
held an important position in this period, its importance is not reflected 
in the oldest elements incorporated in the Iliad. Such references as 
occur, even if those to ‘Ephyre puy “Apyeos’ be included—as later 
Corinthians were anxious that they should be—are to be regarded as 
later additions when Corinth wastruly d&oveids, ‘rich’, the Homeric 
description repeated long after by Thucydides and Strabo. 

The disasters and decline which overtook late Bronze Age Greece 
affected Corinth. Both archaeological evidence and the most reasonable 
interpretation of such hints as we have in literature and myth seem to 
agree in indicating a late recovery for the area and a late Dorian conquest 
from Argos. Life in the Corinthia began again effectively about goo B.c., 
in what archaeologists call the Early Geometric period, from the pre- 
dominant type of vase decoration. Whatever the exact nature of the 
Dorian conquest it was, to begin with, a period of disturbance and 
dangers on land and sea, and a site under the Acrocorinth at a safe 
distance from the sea had its advantages. Then, when ordered life was 
once more established, the Corinthians found themselves in a specially 
favourable position economically and strategically. Of the history of this 
period we know next to nothing. It is clear enough that the process of 
social and political development was much the same as in other Greek 
states, a kingship followed by an aristocracy. The lists of the kings pro- 
vide ample material for ingenious conjecture and nothing more; they are 
obvious creations of the later Corinthians, when their city began to play 
a prominent part in Greek affairs and it was desired to connect its past 
with the great fixed points of the fall of Troy and the return of the 
Heracleidae, the Dorians. With the appearance of the aristocracy of the 
Bacchiads in perhaps the middle of the eighth century, we have an illu- 
sion of firmer ground, but in fact from then on to the middle of the sixth 
century the history of Corinth is beset with serious problems. Was the 
kingship in fact replaced at such an early date by a yearly tewtavis pro- 
vided by the Bacchiads? Was there a pre-Dorian remnant of Aeolian 
(Old Achaean ?) origin represented by the connexion with Sisyphus, or 
was Sisyphus connected with Corinth merely to identify his town of 
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ANCIENT CORINTH 5 
Ephyre with Corinth and thus gain Homeric prestige? What was the 
position and alignment of Corinth in the obscure and probably long- 
drawn-out course of the Lelantine War? Later there are difficulties 
about the chronology of the Corinthian tyrants: a widely accepted dating 
places them in the period 657-583 B.c., but another, between 610 B.C. 
and 537 B.C., finds favour with some. 

Despite these difficulties certain elements of the early history of 
Corinth can be distinguished. The development of Corinth runs parallel 
with the recovery of Greece. First there took place a local territorial 
expansion, which added to Corinth part of that area of the Isthmus 
which belongs geographically to the Megarid, but lies over against the 
port of Corinth. It is generally assumed that this advance took place 
at an early date (ninth century B.c.), and that the shrine of Hera Acraea 
in the Perachora, north of Corinth across the Gulf, was planted in Corin- 
thian territory. Very recently, however, it has been suggested that this 
was an area sharply contested with Megara until the end of the eighth 
century, when it finally passed into the possession of Corinth. 

In the period of a hundred years from about 850 B.c. there can be no 
doubt that sailors who frequented the Isthmus—Corinthians, Chalci- 
dians, Eretrians, Megarians, and others—began to explore the west and 
revive the memories of an earlier age of navigation when Korakou 
flourished. Corinthians may have settled in Ithaca, where Corinthian 
geometric pottery is forthcoming from c. 800 B.c., but Ithaca was merely 
a stage in further exploration and trade, which carried the same pottery 
(though it is sometimes difficult to distinguish one fabric from another 
and originals from imitations) even to central Italy. In this way know- 
ledge was acquired of more distant lands, which stood the Corinthians 
and other Greeks in good stead when colonization began to take place 
and trading activity greatly increased after the middle of the eighth 
century. The Corinthians were not necessarily the first on the western 
sites: the men of Chalcis, Eretria, and perhaps Megara were before them. 
None the less the Corinthians by colonizing activity established a con- 
nexion with the west which endured as long as the city. Internal strife 
probably helped to promote colonization: we hear on several occasions of 
a Heraclid genos, apparently a group hostile to the body of the Bacchiads. 
To it belonged Chersicrates the founder of Corcyra and Archias the 
founder of Syracuse; and later by more than a hundred years Phalius the 
oecist or founder of Epidamnus, brought from Corinth by the Corcy- 
reans, also belonged to the same stock. It is perhaps unwise to lay too 
much stress on this apparent demonstration of internal divisions in 
Corinth, for if the enmity of Corcyra confirms this impression, the 
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6 ANCIENT CORINTH 
enduring friendship of Syracuse seems to prove the opposite. However 
this may be, the historical connexion of Corinth with western Greece 
and with Sicily was firmly established. 

Corinth’s attentions, however, were not confined to the west. The 
Corinthians, unlike their neighbours the Megarians when thwarted in the 
west, did not participate in the colonization of the north-east, but yet 
Eumelus, the Bacchiad epic poet who seems to have done much to glorify 
the past of Corinth, took an interest in the Argonauts (note the connexion 
of Jason and Medea with Corinth), and named one of his Muses Borys- 
thenis (from Borysthenes, the Greek name for the Dnieper), which might 
reflect the early exploration of the Euxine coasts, if we were able to feel 
any confidence about Eumelus, his fragments, or his date. In 704, we 
learn, a Corinthian, Ameinocles, went to Samos to give the Samians 
technical aid in improving ship construction (PI. 2 a). Thus indirectly 
the Corinthians must have helped in bringing about the maritime pene- 
tration of the Black Sea (as distinct from penetration by land) which 
really began in the seventh century. Apart from the north Aegean and 
the Euxine there were the areas of ancient civilization in the east which 
had probably been cut off in the troubles of the latest Mycenaean age 
and the disorders of the obscure period which followed. Some at any 
rate of the scant references to the eastern Mediterranean lands occurring 
in the Homeric poems are post-Mycenaean and late. They stress the 
wealth and crafts of the older lands, and foreshadow the connexions with 
the Orient which were established in the period 750-700 B.c. (reflected 
in the finds at the shrine of Hera Limenia at Perachora (Pl. 2c)). In 
this period there appear in Greece oriental materials such as ivory, and 
objects of oriental luxury decorated in artistic styles which we have 
learned to associate with north Syria, the Assyrians, and the Phoenicians, 
The latter, as befitted their geographical position, evolved in the ninth 
and eighth centuries a curious mixed style of ivory carving and bronze 
work, part Egyptianizing, part Assyrianizing, and part late Hittite, which 
would no doubt be paralleled in textiles and carpets if such had survived. 
Actual objects of this sort from the east are not common on Greek sites, 
though they appear sometimes, with odd rare finds such as bronzes from 
Lake Van and Luristan in western Persia; but imitations of them are 
more frequent, especially on Etruscan sites in Italy. Yet the influence 
of these oriental objects and styles is very apparent in the seventh cen- 
tury at the more important centres in Greece, being manifested by the 
dissolution of the Geometric style prevalent since goo B.c. and before 
(Pl. 2 a), and its replacement in pottery decoration and work in other 
materials by curvilinear and floral forms and curious oriental beasts such 
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ANCIENT CORINTH 7 
as the sphinx, the use of incision for detail in painting, and the gradual 
introduction of other colours than black. Nowhere is this change clearer 
than in Corinth, where the Geometric style, not comparable in quality 
to the best Attic, is converted in the course of the seventh century into 
a pottery unsurpassed artistically and technically as far as its best efforts 
are concerned, though it must be stressed that there was also mass pro- 
duction of inferior types, especially pottery decorated with linear patterns, 
a survival of Geometric. The first impact of the Orient produced some 
curious effects, but the final assimilation of its influence is nowhere better 
seen than in the floral, animal, and figure styles of what is called Proto- 
corinthian pottery (Pl. 3 5 and c). 

The question inevitably arises of the means and manner of this contact 
with the Orient. Orientals may well have come to Greece. Indeed the 
Phoenicians were well known as merchants ready enough to turn kid- 
nappers and robbers, but it is not necessary to accept them as settlers at 
Corinth or even as merchants in transit and bearers of oriental &6Uppata. 
There is also the question of the Semitic alphabet which must have 
arrived in Greece in the late ninth or early eighth century, to be adapted 
by the Greeks to their own needs and carried to the west. It seems that 
Greek settlers of very various origins travelled as far as the Syrian 
coasts, as shown by the finds at the site of Al Mina in north Syria, the 
ancient Posideion. Some of them carried objects from Corinth, though 
the earliest pottery, and indeed the bulk of it, came from the Aegean 
islands and Asia Minor. There is now no question that those who traded 
from Corinth went only as far as Crete, which was once favoured by 
archaeologists as the centre of diffusion of oriental influences in this post- 
Geometric period. The isthmus position of Corinth made her not only 
a recipient of this trade and these influences but a stage on their journey 
to the west. It is possible that Corinth was a centre of redistribution of 
goods brought there in bulk: ivory carved and distributed by itinerant 
craftsmen, perfumes packed in small phials (Pl. 2 5), and the goods of 
other Greek centres especially in Asia Minor (Rhodes, Miletus). With 
these re-exports were combined her own goods, above all her pottery, 
which in the seventh century appears on all Greek sites in the west, 
though it is much less common on eastern sites until the last quarter 
or so of the seventh century. 

The last quarter of the eighth century and the first half of the seventh 
saw other developments. There appears to have been trouble in Corinth 
and trouble overseas. The rise of the great Pheidon of Argos could not 
leave Corinth unaffected, especially if Pheidon sought to restore the 
‘heritage of Temenus’ and promoted the interests of Aegina, though the 
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8 ANCIENT CORINTH 


abundant Protocorinthian pottery from Aegina argues traffic between 
Corinth and Aegina. In the Lelantine War, if Corinth was on the side 
of Samos and Chalcis, she was against Eretria, but little that is certain 
can be said of this vague struggle which had perhaps a colonizing basis, 
Certainly as time passed Corinth had difficulty with her western con- 
nexions: in 664 B.c. she fought with the unfilial Corcyreans the first sea- 
battle between Greeks known to later historians, but to judge from 
pottery exports trade from Corinth to the west was unaffected. In 
Corinth itself, as elsewhere in the Greek states, a development of great 
political and social importance took place, the appearance of the heavily 
armed hoplite soldier, and the ordered battle-line with its rows of shields, 
which appears on Protocorinthian pottery of the mid-century and later 
(Pl. 3 ¢). 

This new development was not unconnected in Corinth with another, 
the rise of a tyranny, an anti-Dorian and broad-based reaction against 
the narrow, exclusive Dorian rule of the Bacchiads. It is significant that 
Cypselus the tyrant had a Bacchiad mother, but a father perhaps of pre- 
Dorian origins (. . . Tx Acctifns te Kai KaiveiSns); and he is 
said to have filled the office of polemarch, and was thus connected with 
the hoplite class, and arose from those social and political tensions which 
in a number of Greek states were increased, not relaxed, by colonization. 
Members of the Bacchiad oligarchy were driven into exile. Some went to 
Corcyra and did not improve the temper of that state towards Corinth. 
A certain Demaratus emigrated to Etruria and possibly with Corinthian 
craftsmen settled at Tarquinii. There is nothing historically improbable 
in this part of the story (Pl. 2 ), whatever may be felt about his sug- 
gested connexion with Tarquinius Priscus and thus with Rome. 

Cypselus was perhaps a mild ruler; his successor Periander was the 
opposite, and in later tradition was regarded as a typical tyrant. None 
the less he was as concerned as the Bacchiads to promote the greatness 
of Corinth. He avoided excessive taking of sides in the struggles of the 
time, being a friend of Thrasybulus of Miletus and also of Alyattes the 
Lydian, his opponent; he maintained friendly relations with the Egyptian 
ruler of the XXVIth Dynasty, though not with Samos; in Greece, 
with Eretria (a change from the Bacchiad policy) and with Athens. These 
eastern connexions are perhaps reflected in the increased exports of 
Corinthian pottery in this direction in the last decades of the seventh 
century. The tyrants were specially distinguished by their activity in the 
west of Greece, a sphere where Corcyra was also active, no doubt in 
rivalry: witness the Corcyrean foundation of Epidamnus c. 625 B.c. It 
was not sufficient for a city with maritime ambitions to possess and 
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exploit a favourable position of her own; she must hold other bases for 

provisioning of ships and protection of trade routes, deny them to her 

enemies or potential enemies, and offer their facilities to those who fre- 

quented her port and dealt in her mart. This was the kind of ancient 

Greek trade policy that Thucydides had in mind when he observed of 
Corinth (i. 13. 5): te of “EAAnves EtrAwzov, Tas varus 

KTnodpevor TO Anotikdv Kal guTrdpiov TraptxovTes 

tepa Suvaiy Eoxov trpoodSe tiv éAiv. The Cypselid 

tyrants followed this policy with determination. Furthermore, they 
found the new colonies useful politically, and it seems clear that from the 
west they were anxious to penetrate into the barbarous hinterland to open 
up further spheres of trade. From Corcyrean Epidamnus and Corinthian 
Apollonia, the later foundation of Periander, a route led through the 
land of Lyncestis (which later claimed connexion with the Bacchiads) 
to the northern Aegean, the Roman Via Egnatia. Activity along this 
route may have been prompted by a quest not only for customers but 
also for raw materials, especially silver. The introduction of the first 
silver coinage into Greece is generally ascribed to Pheidon of Argos, who, 
it is believed, issued silver coinage through his trading vassal Aegina, a 
little earlier than the middle of the seventh century. It now looks as if 
the invention of coinage in Asia Minor is to be placed somewhat later 
than was formerly thought, which brings down the date of its introduc- 
tion to Greece to the last quarter of the seventh century. This intro- 
duction of coinage must have sharpened the quest for silver, the supply 
of which was small from near Greek sources. Given the importance of 
Corinth it is hardly likely that she could lag far behind Aegina, which, 
after all, had formed part first of the kingdom of Pheidon, then of the 
kingdom of Procles of Epidaurus, Periander’s father-in-law, and rose to 
independent importance only with the decline of Epidaurus in the reign 
of Periander. No silver was likely to be found in Epirus or in western 
Illyria, but somewhere on the trans-Balkan route mentioned above is to 
be located the later Damastium, a producer of silver; and in any case at 
its eastern end lay the Corinthian colony of Potidaea, the only Dorian 
colony in the north Aegean, in a region well supplied with silver as the 
later native and Greek issues show, and where the earliest pottery found 
is Corinthian of around 600 B.c. The date of the foundation of Potidaea 
is unknown, and that of the introduction of coinage by Corinth is very 
uncertain, but both, on the basis of these arguments, might reasonably 
be placed somewhere around the turn of the century, though it must be 
added that stylistically few Corinthian coins can be dated earlier than 
c.§70 B.c. These earliest Corinthian coins bear only one type, Pegasus; 
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the later ones a head of Athena as well, perhaps Athena Chalinitis who 
helped Bellerophon bridle the Gorgon’s offspring (Pl. 4a and b). The 
standard was not the same as that used by Aegina, but that current in 
Lydia, Samos (?), possibly Naucratis, and also in Euboea. Hence its name, 
the Euboic standard. What its adoption meant and whether its fractions 
were intended to fit in with those of Aeginetan coinage are points of great 
obscurity, but certainly, it may be stressed again, there is not evidence 
here of rivalry with Aegina for the eastern trade. If eastern trade was 
going to the Peloponnese, it would go as likely via Corinth as via Aegina, 
and if farther west, it had to cross the Isthmus in any case. 

The silver question is conjectural, but there is no doubt of the Cypselid 
activity in the west. Cypselus through his sons founded Leucas, Sollium, 
Anactorium, and Ambracia, and the gold bowl in Boston (PI. 3 a) isa 
monument to their exploits and their wealth. Periander defeated Corcyra 
and founded Apollonia. The wealth of the tyrants, marked by the ham- 
mered gold Zeus and the cedarwood, gold, and ivory chest ‘of Cypselus’ 
at Olympia and by the treasury at Delphi, helped the artistic develop- 
ment of Corinth initiated under the Bacchiads. As well as a further 
evolution of vase-painting in ‘miniature’ and ‘monumental’ styles, a 
development took place of large-scale painting on terracotta slabs, and 
of terracotta architectural ornamentation for public buildings. These 
revetments, as they are called, brightly painted and patterned (PI. 4 a), 
were widely exported to the west and justify the ascription of certain 
technical innovations in painting and architecture to Corinth by later 
writers. As monumental sculpture in stone developed, it seems that 
Corinth played a part in this also. 

The first half of the sixth century and indeed the later seventh saw two 
interesting phenomena. First a modification took place of the earlier 
animal frieze style (called Protocorinthian) into a clumsier form with 
abundant filling ornament, while at the same time a narrative figure 
style developed, which became more and more elaborate, with the use 
of white and red as well as black, and finally of a red rather than a buff 
ground. The finest of these vases are far from giving an impression of 
mass production. They are mostly of large size, liquid containers and 
mixing-bowls: but the smaller contemporary vases decorated with friezes 
of animals are clearly mass produced (they are found in great quantities 
especially in Italy and Sicily) and reached at times an unbelievably low 
standard of quality in decoration if not in fabric (Pl. 4c). Then by mid- 
sixth century they disappear, to be replaced by a sort of ‘exhausted’ 
linear and floral style and later (into the fifth century) by a very plain 
linear class frequently of high technical quality. It is important to notice 
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ANCIENT CORINTH II 
that when this process is complete the once abundant Corinthian pottery 
is replaced on all sites in and out of Greece by Attic black-figured ware, 
a phenomenon clearly revealed in the cemeteries of Corinth itself. 
Already in the last quarter of the seventh century pottery decorated in 
Attica shows the influence of Corinth, and it seems likely that from the 
late seventh century there was an emigration of vase-painters and per- 
haps of other craftsmen to Athens, promoted by Solon and later by 
Peisistratus, and to them in part is due the development of the Attic 
black-figure style, at first close to Corinthian but as time passed develop- 
ing qualities unknown to the latter. Parallel with this is the appearance 
of Attic pottery on sites where Corinthian had reigned supreme. Details 
of this rise of Attic production and export, and decline of the Corinthian 
(underlined finally by patent signs of decline in the potters’ quarter in 
Corinth in the fifth century) escape us, as does the true reason for Solon’s 
replacement of the Aeginetan coin standard by the Euboic of Corinth, 
but there is no ground for supposing a ‘trade war’ or an attempt by 
Athens to ‘replace Corinth in the markets of the West’. This is to transfer 
modern ideas to an ancient setting where they have no place. Greek states 
were, indeed, concerned with exports and imports, but the emphasis was 
on imports and on the control of trade routes and places of maritime 
resort, for the profits which might thus be made. They were less con- 
cerned to own a mercantile fleet than to ensure that ships of many states 
and peoples passed their way. This was essentially the attitude of Corinth, 
which showed no sign of that enmity to Athens which should have at- 
tended her supersession in trade with the west. Trade from Athens must 
still pass via the Isthmus, and if Athens was a rival, why did Corinth 
check the invasion of Attica by the Peloponnesian League forces in 
506 B.c., resist the idea of the restoration of Hippias, and lend Athens 
ships in the Aeginetan War? 

Sometime in the first half of the sixth century, despite its services to 
Corinth, the tyranny outlived its usefulness, and the Dorian nobility 
reasserted itself. It was too early for Sparta to play a part in this revolu- 
tion, as a late writer suggested, and the causes were internal. The govern- 
ment of Corinth now took on a curious oligarchic form having something 
in common with the government of Argos. Perhaps it was the esteem 
accorded to craftsmen (or rather the avoidance of the common Greek 
attitude of contempt, in Herodotus’ words: Kopivéio: 6vovtat 
Tous XelpoTéxvas) which produced a spirit of liberality in the state, of 
which Pindar spoke: ‘in her dwell Eunomia, and her sisters, sure sus- 
tainers of cities, both Justice and Peace her close companion, dispenser 
of wealth to men.” Corcyra broke away, and to some degree Sicyon for 
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ANCIENT CORINTH 
a time replaced Corinth as the power in the Corinthian Gulf. Agariste 
married an Athenian suitor, not a Corinthian. Yet Corinth, as the owner 
of a naval force, became an important member of the Peloponnesian 
League, influential because of her position at the Isthmus, and for the 
most part seeking external peace, which was in her case in the truest 
sense a dispenser of wealth: witness her attitude to Athens mentioned 
above. When the Persian danger of 480 B.c. appeared, Corinth’s position 
made her the natural centre for the conference of the Greeks and the 
conduct of the ensuing campaign. The victory of Salamis, in which the 
Corinthians (pace the malignity of Herodotus) acquitted themselves well, 
saved her territory from becoming a battle-ground. 

The rise of Athens to great naval power after the Persian Wars in no 
sense at first affected the position of Corinth. The interests of the latter 
were mainly in the west; she had the friendship of Syracuse and possessed 
colonies in western Greece with which, except for Corcyra, her relations 
were good, That the artistic initiative seems to have passed to Athens can 
be stressed too much; Corinth’s trading position was strong, being, to 
judge from such indications as we have for the fifth and fourth centuries, 
in necessities such as corn, timber, articles of woodwork, tiles, bronze 
work, and textiles. It is not easy to judge the dimensions of her industry; 
it is difficult to believe in a slave population of 460,000 at any time: 
60,000 seems more likely. No peaceful development could rob her of 
her isthmus position, which she sought to expand at the cost of Cleonae 
and particularly Megara. It was not Corinth, therefore, but Aegina 
which viewed with jealousy the rise of Athens. The Corinthians, seeing 
Athenian interests turning east and north-east, might reasonably have 
felt safe enough. Indeed the improvement of conditions of trade in the 
Aegean could not but benefit the east-west trade through Corinth. 
Thucydides, to be sure, suggests that the alliance of Athens and Megara, 
which started the First Peloponnesian War, was the beginning of 16 
ogodpov pioos which Corinth later felt for Athens. Certainly in this 
war Athens appeared as a state with ambitions which might or might not 
be permanent in the Gulf of Corinth and the west, a development, 
especially the establishment of a base at Naupactus, which in retrospect 
seems menacing enough. But either these did not alarm the Corinthians, 
who hoped that Athens would lose interest in the west once peace was 
secured and she had consolidated her hold on the Aegean and the routes 
to the Black Sea and Thrace, or else they saw peace was so vital to their 
interests that they were prepared to put up with a great deal to secure it. 
At the peace in 445 B.c. we find no evidence of profound enmity to 
Athens, and in 440-439 B.c., when, it seems, some Peloponnesian states 
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ANCIENT CORINTH 13 
were for aiding the Samians in their revolt, Corinth, as she later claimed, 
opposed the suggested action, which would have been a breach of the treaty. 
Events showed that Corinth was wrong. It is true that it was only in 
the second year of the Second Peloponnesian War that Athens estab- 
lished a naval force at Naupactus; yet her policy showed that she was 
not inclined to the division of spheres of influence which Corinth sug- 
gested in the negotiations over Corcyra. Athens chose, as the Corinthians 
saw it, Expediency instead of Justice, military and political expediency, 
for again it is an error to speak of ‘trade rivalry’. It was a matter of 
political rivalry, and the threat by Athens to trade routes and bases vital 
to the existence of Corinth. The territory of Corinth, despite the fertility 
of the area between Corinth and Sicyon, could hardly sustain the popu- 
lation of a great city from its own natural resources. She must import, 
and could not tolerate the presence of a maritime state like Athens even 
passively athwart her communications. We can sympathize with the 
resentment of Corinth over Athenian interference in the west in the 
affair of Corcyra and Epidamnus—the more so because there seemed no 
justification for Athens’ policy, unless, indeed, Athens somehow intended 
in the general interests of the Greeks to break what she considered to be 
a Corinthian monopoly. The Corinthians at last reached the view of the 
Athenians as ‘destined by nature not to have peace themselves or to 
leave others at peace’; and however much Corinth needed peace she felt 
she must now have war, and became the chief supporter of war against 
Athens, and threatened secession from the Peloponnesian League if she 
did not get it. The experience of the Megarians was a foretaste of what 
would happen to Corinth, but this was one of the occasions when it was 
better to face an immediate reality than endure a long continued threat. 
A sound strategic instinct chose the point of Potidaea for a counterblow 
in Athens’ vital region, but Corinth’s resources were not equal to making 
it effective, so a general war it must be, however suicidal for Corinth. 
The strategic principle of the application of Athens’ greatest strength 
to the weakest points of the Peloponnesian alliance meant that Corinth, 
from her position, her interests, and the fact that she alone of the Pelo- 
ponnesians possessed anything of a navy, must suffer greatly. This was 
demonstrated in the Archidamian War down to 421 B.c., and the Peace 
of Nicias did nothing to restore Corinth’s losses overseas, and indeed 
left Athens at the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf. When Athens was 
finally defeated (not without the assistance of Corinth), Sparta had 
regard neither to Corinth’s demands for revenge on Athens nor yet to 
her hopes of recovering her former position in the west. It is indeed 
true that in periods of peace in the fourth century Corinth had her share 
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14 ANCIENT CORINTH 
of trade, and when, after the turmoil of the struggle of the city-states, 
Alexander opened up a wider world in the east, Corinth must have bene- 
fited by it. Yet from the end of the Peloponnesian War to the destruction of 
the city by Mummius in 146 B.c. Corinth seems more often the victim than 
the beneficiary of her geographical position, and sought to escape from it. 
This is clear in the Corinthian War (395-386 B.c.), when Corinth was 
the centre of anti-Spartan operations, torn by internal strife, and for a 
period even united with Argos (393-386 B.c.). The King’s Peace brought 
in reality no peace to Corinth, for again her geographical position would 
not permit it, until she took the step of withdrawing from Greek affairs 
and becoming neutral towards the events which went or around her. 
Only thus did she recover enough strength to intervene successfully in 
the affairs of Syracuse through Timoleon in 344 B.c. Once again under 
Philip II and Alexander her position made her a natural centre for the 
League to which she gave her name, and again after Alexander, as noticed 
above, she became important in trade when Athens had declined and 
Rhodes had not yet fully risen. In 228-7 B.c. Romans and Italians 
were admitted to the Isthmian Games, for of the Greek states Corinth 
least of all could ignore the new Great Power in the west. In the 
Hellenistic period she certainly could not escape from her military 
importance. As a sequel to Chaeronea and frequently under the 
successors of Alexander a garrison on the Acrocorinth made Corinth 
one of the ‘fetters of Greece’; and by reason of her position she became 
a centre of activity for Aratus and the Achaean League (243 B.c.). 
Following on the ‘liberation’ of Greece by the Romans she was a focus 
of the anti-Roman reaction, which, rather than her mercantile rivalry 
with Delos, brought her to destruction at the hand of Mummius. 
Through this destruction wrought by the Romans in 146 8B.c. it 
happens that little remains of classical Corinth in comparison with its 
importance: little on the Acrocorinth except some part of the well-house 
of Upper Peirene, which legend associated with Pegasus; and little, 
relatively speaking, in the city. There are traces of the classical Greek 
theatre, portions of the fountains of Glauce and Lower Peirene, frag- 
ments of the North Market and South Stoa; seven columns and the 
platform of the archaic temple of Apollo (Pl. 15). A curiously well- 
preserved monument which the Romans seem to have missed is the 
sacred spring in the Agora, and, not very far away, the ‘oracular’ shrine 
with ‘devices to be operated for the benefit of the credulous’. The 
Ceramicus or Potters’ Quarter, to the west of the city, has revealed 
many details of Corinth’s great pottery industry: spoilt pots, apprentices’ 
botched efforts, and a good deal of the paraphernalia of the potter’s 
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ANCIENT CORINTH 15 
workshop. Quite close by on the hill of Pentaskouphia a sanctuary 
of Poseidon has yielded a great quantity of votive plaques with a series of 
pictures vividly illustrating the industrial activity of sixth-century Corinth. 

The destruction of 146 B.c. was a break in the large-scale occupation 
of a site too important to remain permanently unoccupied. The fountain 
of Lower Peirene illustrates admirably the vicissitudes of the city. Its 
original structure belongs to the end of the seventh century; an Ionic 
portico of poros stone marks the classical period; in the restored Roman 
city the philanthropic millionaire Herodes Atticus embellished it in 
marble with portico and niches; and again it was restored in Byzantine 
times. In the same way other remains of classical Corinth disappeared 
beneath the structures of the Roman foundation of Julius Caesar, the 
Laus Julia Corinthiensis—a Roman city, it must be stressed, of freedmen 
of heterogeneous origins, appropriate enough for a community on the 
dividing line between east and west. Strabo narrates that the new settlers 
indulged in the rifling of graves and the sale of objects found therein, 
which for a time found an esteem equal to the renowned Corinthian 
bronzes. It is not clear whether these were the products of the potters 
and painters of Corinth in the great days of the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies, but the interest accorded these necrocorinthia, as Strabo calls 
them, atoned in part for the earlier indifference of Mummius’ soldiery 
to the art of Corinth. 

The new inhabitants of Corinth had no need to live thus on the past, 
for the city once again became a centre of transit trade and of industry 
as long as the prosperity of the Empire lasted: a centre of administration 
of a Roman province, a meeting-place of east and west as it had been 
more than seven hundred years before; a gathering place of Jews and 
other Orientals, where a Roman governor, a romanized Spaniard, was 
brought into contact with the Apostle Paul, a hellenized Jew of Tarsus, 
and where precincts of Isis and Serapis were built on the way up to the 
citadel. When the Empire was rocked by the onslaught of the barbarians, 
and later Greece experienced the many vicissitudes of alien occupation, 
the importance of the Acrocorinth is demonstrated by the contributions 
of Byzantines, Franks, Venetians, and Turks to its walls, and whenever 
Greece needed a centre of administration and communications well 
placed strategically, Corinth met such a need, though but a shadow of 
her former self. 
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CORINTHIAN BRONZE 


Its varieties 
Ex illa autem antiqua gloria Corinthium [sc. aes] maxime laudatur. hoc 
casus miscuit Corintho, cum caperetur, incensa, mireque circa id multorum 
adfectatio furit . . . eius aeris tria genera: candidum argento nitore quam 
proxime accedens, in quo illa mixtura praeualuit; alterum, in quo auri fulua 
natura; tertium, in quo aequalis omnium temperies fuit. 
PLINY, Natural History, xxxiv. 3. 6-8. 


The story of its origin 

Tum ab incolis deserta ciuitas direpta primum, deinde tuba praecinente 
deleta est. quid signorum, quid uestium quidue tabularum raptum incensum- 
que atque proiectum est! quantas opes et abstulerit et cremauerit, hinc scias, 
quod quidquid Corinthii aeris toto orbe laudatur incendio superfuisse com- 
perimus. nam et aeris notam pretiosiorem ipsa opulentissimae urbis fecit in- 
iuria, quia incendio permixtis plurimis statuis atque simulacris aeris auri 
argentique uenae in commune fluxerunt. FLORUS, Epitome, i. 32. 5-7. 


Trimalchio’s version 

Et ne me putetis nesapium esse, ualde bene scio unde primum Corinthea 
nata sint. cum Ilium captum est, Hannibal, homo uafer et magnus stelio, 
omnes statuas aeneas et aureas et argenteas in unum rogum congessit et eas 
incendit ; factae sunt in unum aera miscellanea. ita ex hac massa fabri sustu- 
lerunt et fecerunt catilla et paropsides et statuncula. sic Corinthea nata sunt, 
ex omnibus in unum, nec hoc nec illud. PETRONIUS, Satyricon, 50. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF TROY 


A lecture 


By ‘RHEBY’ 


HIS very great play was first produced in 415 B.c. and must have 

been a favourite from the beginning, for it was chosen, with 
eight others from the same author, to be broadcast as one of the world’s 
masterpieces. In spite of such a good start, however, it has been largely 
misunderstood in modern times, and the interpretation I am about to 
give must, unfortunately, be regarded as something new. Yet, of course, 
if it is the correct explanation, it is not new at all but exactly as old as the 
play itself. The author was Euripides—the youngest of the three great 
tragedians who were producing plays at the same time in one town— 
not as big as Newcastle-under-Lyme. Think of it—three Shakespeares 
at once. The construction of the play is brilliant, and that means, 
among other things, that it will contain its own explanation; we shall 
look for it and probably find it in the prologue. The scene displayed on 
the stage is one of desolation—much like a bombed site on the morning 
after a heavy raid. In the background we see smoking ruins and some 
rather poor tents or sheds evidently knocked up on the spur of the 
moment to accommodate a few desolate and homeless survivors. 

We are looking at Troy—Troy on the day after its fall. There had 
been ten long years of the siege, and the Trojans thought that the war 
was over. For the most part, during these ten years, the Greeks had not 
been getting on very well, so that when they pretended to go away the 
Trojans were easily persuaded that the siege had been raised and their 
troubles were at an end. Of course, they were fools to allow themselves 
to be deceived by the wooden horse. Cassandra warned them. Cas- 
sandra told them the truth, but they did not want the truth, so they did 
not believe it—though they heard the clanking of armour inside the 
horse as they dragged it into the city. Fools—it was always Cassandra’s 
fate to tell the truth and not to be believed. How absurd! Yet was it? 
Between the two wars of our own times England refused to listen to her 
Cassandra, and there was plenty of armour clanking and cranking— 
fit to waken the dead. But we would not listen—hence the Second 
World War—the unnecessary war as Churchill called it. But to return 
to the play: Troy has paid a big price for her folly, but although it is 
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18 THE DAUGHTERS OF TROY 


Hecuba and the other wretched captives who almost monopolize the 
stage, it is the Greeks rather than the Trojans to whom our thoughts are 
directed. 

A majestic figure is seen approaching us from up-stage. He is a God; 
one of the mightiest of all, though he did not live on Mount Olympus 
because he was God of the Sea—Poseidon, specially loved by the 
Athenians, for whose entertainment this play was first produced. But 
he is seen here in no very friendly mood. He picks his way over the 
debris, looking sadly on the desolated scene, spares a pitying glance for 
poor Hecuba lying senseless on the ground, and then tells us what is in 
his mind. These crumbling walls and battered towers—once surrounding 
the proud city of Troy—he, Poseidon, had helped to build. It was 
ordained that Troy should fall—the abduction of Helen made that 
unavoidable—and Zeus had said that the Greeks should take it. Yes, 
but that does not justify their conduct on this fearful night—altars 
desecrated, temples thrown down; Priam, old and feeble, slain while 
clinging to the horns of the altar; Princess Polyxena sacrificed on the 
tomb of Achilles. Pride, insolent pride: insults to Gods and men. The 
Greeks have won the war but lost their heads—they have run amok. 
For this kind of insolent pride the Greeks had a word—UBpis. It can 
be displayed by anyone at any time. It is a fault most likely to be 
committed by men in the moment of success. It caused men to set 
themselves above the Law, or rather to behave as though they were 
above the Law. That means above the Gods; and the Gods cannot 
allow that. Hubris is always followed by Nemesis. At least, that was the 
belief of the Greeks. The fall of a proud, successful, hubristic man was a 
favourite theme for Greek dramatists. Everyone in the theatre must 
have known that these warriors who took Troy came to a bad end. The 
theme was almost too easy for Euripides—but see with what skill he 
handles it. What skill! What sense of the tragic! What dramatic irony! 

Pallas Athena enters to the brooding, angry Poseidon. This goddess 
also has been particularly favourable to the Greeks. Now she—even 
Athena—has turned against them. Together these two Olympians 
determine the fate of the Greeks. Poseidon will raise such a storm that 
their ships will be scattered far and wide. Most of them will be wrecked 
on the rocky coasts of Euboea. Of the three chiefs, Menelaus will be 
driven as far off his course as distant Egypt, Odysseus, the wily one, 
will endure ten years’ wandering before he reaches home, and Agamem- 
non—Chief of all, King of Kings—yes, his ship will escape the storm, 
it is true. He will get home quickly to Argos. It had been better for him 
if he had been drowned. All this—not, of course, in detail: Cassandra 
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will fill in some of the details when she comes on—all this we are told 
now in the prologue. We already know enough to understand what 
follows. But the Greeks do not know what is in store for them—nor do 
these wretched Trojan women. They do not know that their lot is 
better by far than that of their captors. 

The actors in this tragedy do not know—but we, the spectators, do 
know—that the Greeks are but plotting their own destruction. Therein 
lies the terrible irony of the play. It binds the play together as a unity 
and illumines every dark corner of it. All the action takes its meaning 
from this prologue. The god and goddess slowly disappear back-stage 
and as slowly poor, wretched Hecuba pulls herself up from the ground. 
Hecuba—remember how the play-actor in Hamlet wept for her— 
Hecuba, changed in one awful night from queen, wife, mother, to 
widow and slave—all lost, husband, sons, city, freedom. 

And then something happens that would not happen in any modern 
theatre; and yet, for a Greek play, it is essential that it should happen. 
Hecuba sings—at first alone, and then with the Chorus of captive 
maidens—Trojan women—who gradually collect about her. It is no 
joyful song that they sing—that would be impossible—it is a kind of 
dirge, an elegy, infinitely pathetic. The hearts of the audience are 
stirred and their sympathies moved. And it is necessary that the 
sympathy of the spectators should be won, for they are Greeks. The 
Trojan war was a great national triumph, yet this song swings the listeners 
almost violently over to the side of the Trojans. No fate can seem too 
hard for the Greeks who have brought about such misery. 

Yet it is not all misery, even for the women: some of the younger 
ones are timorously looking forward to a new life—their hope is that 
fortune will lead them to Athens. But for the most part this is a sad 
song. Many of these plays have such a song. The Greeks had a word for 
it—xoyds—and it is, of course, essential that it should be sung. And 
there we touch on a real difficulty. We do not know very much about 
Greek music. Latterly, however, some has been recovered, and there is 
very little doubt that what we have heard recently is very like indeed to 
this kommos. How shall it be described? It is rather like plainsong but it 
has far more variety—it resembles the blackbird rather than the thrush. 
The music goes on and on, each phrase seeming to grow naturally out of 
the one before, and never repeats itself. It is wonderfully effective—and 
just suited to such a song as this. No wonder that the Greeks loved it. 
This kommos would thrill anybody. Usually the kommos came near the 
end of a tragedy, and its presence here so near the beginning needs an 
explanation. The chief reason is the sufficient one that it is entirely 
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appropriate to its present position, but there is another one. This is the 
third play of a series: the other two are lost, but we know a good deal 
about them. Remember that the audience was looking at Act III of a 
three-act play and it will be seen that the kommos is not really out of 
lace. 

: Now—what would be thought of a performance of Handel’s Messiah 
in which the choruses were recited instead of sung? We might think the 
words appropriate—or we might not—but of one thing we should be 
certain: that the performance had been ruined and was nothing in the 
least like what Handel intended it to be. Yet that is precisely what is 
usually done nowadays with this kommos. The result is that so far from 
gaining our sympathy poor Hecuba becomes an intolerable bore. A 
very good actress once said to me that she never wanted to take part 
again in a Greek play. I am not surprised—the last part I heard her in 
was as Chorus of the Trojan Women. Of course she was right: I do not 
think she knew just what was the matter, but she knew that there was 
something radically wrong with the production. When will people 
realize that an Athenian audience could never put up with boredom? 
And we know that people queued up the night before to get a good seat 
for the Trojan Women. I cannot imagine a long queue of ordinary 
British citizens for any performance of this play I have ever seen or 
heard. But the theme is great, its appeal one would have thought 
irresistible, its construction is perfect, and—as usual—it contains plenty 
of exciting ‘theatre’. 

We get a bit of this excitement at once. The only reference in the 
kommos to any one character in the play concerns Cassandra. This is a 
hint to us to remember this strange daughter of Troy, condemned always 
to speak the truth and never to be believed. She was a priestess to 
Apollo. It was forbidden to any man to take her to wife. Thus we are 
prepared for the first horror. At the end of the kommos Talthybius the 
Herald announces himself and tells the captive women that lots have been 
drawn for them by the Greek chiefs. Many of them will be slaves, but 
Cassandra is to be the concubine of the commander-in-chief—Agamem- 
non. Talthybius, poor simpleton, thinks it is a great honour for the 
girl—thinks that it is her very holiness that has been the attraction. 

So Agamemnon fits the rope round his own neck. Cassandra, when 
she appears, tells everybody what will happen—but, of course, no one 
believes her. But she has not appeared yet—there is an exciting bit of 
‘theatre’ before her entry. A blaze is seen among the women’s tents 
back-stage. Talthybius gets frightened: he thinks that the women are 
setting fire to their quarters, but we forget all about him and his fears 
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when Cassandra enters with a flaming torch and sings a hideous mockery 
of a bridal song to Hymen—bidding her mother and all the others join 
her in her frenzy. Then she calms down and tells them that her 
‘marriage’ with Agamemnon is but a prelude to the horrible death 
which will overtake him the moment he sets foot in his palace in distant 
Argos. Of course, no one believes her, Talthybius least of all. He thinks 
he will have to take action against her for speaking against Agamemnon, 
but there—she’s a poor demented creature and he won’t report her 
words to the Greek commanders. 

Thus the first horror is shown us on the stage—hubris if ever there 
was such a crime. But more—and worse—is to follow. The dramatist 
chooses three typical specimens of the Greek hubris—bad, worse, and 
worst. The rape of Cassandra is only the first. There is a crescendo of 
wicked deeds. The second is the murder—sacrifice, they called it—of 
the Princess Polyxena on the tomb of Achilles. Note that in the eyes of 
Euripides this 7s worse than the rape of Cassandra, and that he has a 
slight difficulty in construction because this murder had taken place 
before the play begins. We know that—but Hecuba does mot know, and 
the news is kept back from her till the entry of Andromache in the next 
scene. So this great dramatist almost makes a merit out of an unavoid- 
able difficulty of construction. The Polyxena incident is used to bring 
Andromache prominently to our notice just when we have lost sight of 
Cassandra. Andromache has witnessed the ‘sacrifice’-—and she tells 
Hecuba all about it. The Greeks sacrificed Polyxena to the shade of 
Achilles. Why did they do that? Why, indeed, except that they had 
lost all sense of reverence or of humanity? They reasoned, no doubt, 
that as the expedition had begun with the sacrifice of Agamemnon’s 
own daughter at Aulis, it was fitting that it should end with the sacrifice 
of the daughter of Priam.! Thus Achilles is made part instrument for 
both murders. His name was used to lure Iphigenia to Aulis and is 
now used as an excuse for the atrocious murder of Polyxena. Achilles is 
innocent of both crimes, but these Greeks have lost their heads—they 
are intoxicated by success and know not what they do. 

And what it to be the third act of hubris? We are not left long in 
doubt—but note the skill with which Euripides leads up to it. Andro- 
mache has entered carrying her baby, Astyanax—Lord of the City: 
his very name spells his doom. He is the son of the mighty Hector, and 
the Greeks have decided that it will be unsafe for them to leave him 
alive to grow up and plan revenge. Seeing what use they have made of 


* Homer knows nothing about the sacrifice of Iphigenia. He makes Agamem- 
non offer her to Achilles as wife. 
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their victory, they may be right in that. Astyanax will surely be a 
menace to these ruthless men. One can imagine the frightful debate, 
Dare they let him live? But dare they perpetrate such an ungodly deed 
as this—deliberate child-murder ? Even Talthybius is ashamed of them— 
but he must obey orders. So he takes away the child from his mother’s 
arms exactly at the dramatic moment when Andromache had been 
telling us that he was to be his mother’s only hope. Andromache, like 
most of the characters in Euripides’ plays, is beautifully and tenderly 
drawn. Even those who fail to understand the play must recognize the 
delicate fidelity of the character-drawing. 

The action of the play is now almost complete, yet one-third of it is 
to follow. There are two reasons for this apparent loss of balance. The 
first is again the use of music—a different medium, to provide relief 
from the horrors we have been witnessing. Therefore we find here a long 
operatic chorus, linking the present with the past and surrounding the 
whole with an almost mystic haze. Euripides does not forget that this is 
a play, not a theological pamphlet. He is making a work of art, not 
writing history, and music is the medium at hand. 

But even this chorus does not end the play: there is another scene— 
totally different from anything that has gone before. Helen is brought 
on and Menelaus comes to claim her—to claim and to slay. Everyone, of 
course, knew that he did vot slay Helen, but that, strange as it must seem 
to us and as it did seem to all the actors in these plays, Menelaus and 
Helen, once they reached home, lived happily ever after. I suppose that 
the unearthly beauty of Helen brought this about. At all events it is 
necessary for the audience to see Helen on the stage. Remember, this is 
Act III and something of the sort is needed to bring the trilogy to a 
fitting close. Helen is the prime cause of all the trouble. Hers is the 
face that launched a thousand ships, and here she is in all her seductive 
charm and in all her wickedness—though the Greeks could never 
quite believe that so much beauty could go with so much wickedness. 
They had the same word for beauty as for goodness—KxaAds—and we 
ourselves have adopted it in many compound English words. So Helen 
must be shown and Menelaus must take her away to his ship—to her 
death, as Hecuba hopes—to Sparta’s throne, as everyone else knows. 

The three plays are now ended—the procession starts for the ships 
and the body of little Astyanax is borne off to burial lying on the great 
shield of his mighty father; and the Greeks, whom we have never seen, 
move off to the doom they have prepared for themselves. 
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TWO IMPLICATIONS OF THE TROJAN 
LEGEND 


By A. J. GOSSAGE 


T is a well-known fact that the Trojan legend provided Augustus, 

as it had provided Julius Caesar before him, with a means of claiming 
divine ancestry. Likewise the Roman people were made the descendants 
of a nation renowned for its former greatness and celebrated by Homer. 
While much attention is paid to these facts, certain implications of the 
legend, for which apologies were sometimes felt (especially by Virgil) 
to be necessary, tend to pass unnoticed. One of these is that if the 
gens Iulia was descended from Aeneas, it possessed in him an ancestor 
whose birth was admittedly divine, but whose feats of valour were 
decidedly overshadowed in the Iliad by those of Hector. The other 
implication which I wish to discuss here is that if the Romans were 
descendants of the Trojans, it was from a defeated nation that the con- 
querors of the Mediterranean world had arisen. Was the Trojan 
heritage, in fact, despite its obvious value as propaganda, something of 
which the Romans and the emperor himself could justifiably be proud? 


(i) 

True to the Homeric tradition, Roman writers, even of the Augustan 
age, normally regarded Hector as the greatest hero of Troy.! The city is 
described as Hectoris urbs by Ovid,? and in one passage of Propertius 
Hectoreus is used for “Trojan’ even with reference to the divine ancestry 
of Augustus.3 

In the first book of the Aeneid Hector is mentioned three times. 


' Horace, Odes ii. 4. 10-12, iii. 3. 28 (implied), iv. 9. 21-4; Propertius ii. 22. 
31-34, iii. 8. 31; Ovid, Amor. i. 9. 35, ii. 1. 32, 6. 42, Metam. xi. 760, xii. 66 ff., 
xiii. 485-7, &c., Trist. iii. 11. 27-28, iv. 3. 75, Epist. ex Ponto iv. 7. 41 f.; 
Culex 317. References to pre-Augustan literature are not included, because 
they are irrelevant to the matter under discussion; it was essentially a problem 
of the Augustan age, and especially for Virgil. These references are sufficient 
to show that the Homeric tradition of Hector was generally unquestioned. It is 
with the exceptions that the text of this article is concerned. In post-Augustan 
times Hector was still accepted as the great hero of Troy: cf. Statius, Silv. 
ii. 7. §4-55; Sil. Ital. xiii. 800; Ausonius, Epitaph. xiv. 

? Ovid, Trist. ii. 10. 17. 3 iv. 6. 38. 
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24 TWO IMPLICATIONS OF THE TROJAN LEGEND 
First, during the storm at sea, Aeneas cries out: ‘Blessed are they who 
perished before the lofty walls of Troy!’ He apostrophizes Diomedes and 
utters a wish that he himself might have died at his hands on the plains 
of Ilium, where Hector and Sarpedon died: 


. .. 0 Danaum fortissime gentis 
Tydide! mene Iliacis occumbere campis 

non potuisse tuaque animam hanc effundere dextra, 
saeuus ubi Aeacidae telo iacet Hector, ubi ingens 
Sarpedon . . . (96-100.) 


‘O son of Tydeus, bravest of the Greek race, alas that I could not meet my 
death on the plains of Ilium and give up my life at your right hand, where 
fierce Hector, slain by the sword of Achilles, and mighty Sarpedon lie... !’ 


The choice of names is interesting. The two greatest heroes of the 
Greeks were Achilles and Diomedes, of the Trojans Hector and 
Sarpedon. Later in the book! Aeneas sees illustrations of the Trojan 
War in the temple of Juno at Carthage. Here again Achilles and 
Diomedes figure prominently as the chief Greek heroes; the Trojans— 
Hector, Priam, and 'Troilus—are described only in defeat. The camp of 
Rhesus is mentioned, and at the end of the passage come two characters 
who played important roles in the sequel to the Iliad known as Aithi- 
opis? and were both slain by Achilles, namely Memnon and Penthesilea. 
Among these warriors Aeneas recognizes himself depicted in the illustra- 
tion— 
se quoque principibus permixtum agnouit Achiuis (488)— 


but his deeds are not described in detail. In a passage of this nature 
his complete omission would have been unthinkable, but Virgil does not 
attribute to him any particular feat of valour. His inclusion is actually 
quite colourless. 

At the end of Book I Dido asks Aeneas about the Trojan War, 


multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa; 
nunc quibus Aurorae uenisset filius armis, 
nunc quales Diomedis equi, nunc quantus Achilles (750-2), 


‘ . . asking many things about Priam, many things about Hector, and about 
ee armour in which the son of Aurora came, the excellence of Diomedes’ 
horses, and the might of Achilles.’ 


Here again the greatest Greek heroes are Achilles and Diomedes. Priam 
is naturally chosen, as the king of Troy, and once more Hector appears 


Il. 456-93. 2 Proclus, Chrestomathia 2. 
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TWO IMPLICATIONS OF THE TROJAN LEGEND 25 
as the Trojan hero. Sarpedon is omitted, and Memnon, who has been 
mentioned earlier, takes his place. In the Aithiopis Memnon wore 
armour made by Hephaistos (Exaov TravoTrAiav)! which, 
no doubt, was fully described in the epic manner, and he was a suffi- 
ciently powerful adversary to be the subject of a discussion between — 
Thetis and Achilles before he actually appeared. He slew Antilochos 
and was in turn slain by Achilles. Although Dido asks many things 
about these heroes, Aeneas’ account of them is not given in the poem. 
Virgil thus avoids the embarrassment of describing in detail the prowess 
of Hector and Memnon, which would place Aeneas too clearly in a 
position of secondary importance. Aeneas admittedly has his moments 
in Book I, e.g. in the speech of Ilioneus (544-5), who refers to him in 
these words: 

rex erat Aeneas nobis, quo iustior alter 
nec pietate fuit, nec bello maior et armis, 


‘Our king was Aeneas, than whom no other man was more upright in piety 
or greater in the deeds of war’; 


but Virgil seems not to have realized consciously at this point the neces- 
sity of supplementing the latter part of Ilioneus’ assertion by raising 
Aeneas to the level of Hector. There is even a reference, in 1. 273, to the 
future kings of Alba in the words gente sub Hectorea, where the adjective 
Hectorea is used to mean “Trojan’ ;3 this is a significant acknowledgement 
of Hector’s importance. 

In Book II the consciousness of the implication has dawned. Hector’s 
greatness is acknowledged in Il. 270 ff., where his spirit appears to 
Aeneas in a dream. He is disfigured from his ill-treatment at the hands of 
Achilles, and Aeneas contrasts him with the Hector whom he had known 
in happier days: 

ei mihi, qualis erat, quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore qui redit exuuias indutus Achilli, 
uel Danaum Phrygios iaculatus puppibus ignis, 


‘Alas! how wretched he was! how changed from that Hector who came 
home laden with the spoils of Achilles, or who hurled Trojan fire on to the 
Greek ships!’ 


' Cf. quibus . . . uenisset . . . armis here (751) and Memnonis arma in 1. 489. 
? Proclus, l.c.: kal Oétis TH TK TOV Mépvova trpoAéyet. 


3 As in Propertius. See above and p. 23, n. 3. There are further reminiscences 
of Hector in Aeneid v. 190 (Hectorei socii) and 634 (Hectoreos amnis, Xanthum et 
Simoenta). Elsewhere, of course, we have the normal Aeneadae (e.g. i. 157, 
565; v. 108; vii. 284, 334, 616; viii. 341, 648, &c.). 
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26 TWO IMPLICATIONS OF THE TROJAN LEGEND 
Aeneas addresses him with these words: 


o lux Dardaniae, spes o fidissima Teucrum. 


It is impossible to mistake here Aeneas’ attitude of respect for a hero 
greater than himself; at the same time, however, Virgil is aware of the 
significance of this attitude and tries to maintain a fairly even balance 
between the two characters by his careful treatment of the whole 
situation and especially of Hector’s reply. The spirit addresses Aeneas 
as nate dea (|. 289)—an expression of deep respect—and commits to 
his care the future destiny of the Trojan race: 


sacra suosque tibi commendat Troia penatis. 


This is symbolized by the further action of the spirit of Hector in 
bringing the sacred fire from the interior of the shrine and offering 
it to the safe keeping of Aeneas. Thus Aeneas is recognized by the 
spirit itself as Hector’s successor, and is thereby raised to Hector’s 
level of importance. 

In Book III Hector is mentioned again when Aeneas comes upon 
Andromache, now a slave of Pyrrhus, in Epirus. At the end of her 
speech Andromache says: 


quid puer Ascanius?... 
ecquid in antiquam uirtutem animosque uirilis 
et pater Aeneas et auunculus excitat Hector? (339 ff.) 


‘What of young Ascanius? .. . Do his father Aeneas and his uncle Hector 
stir in him the valour and manly spirit of olden days?” 


Here Aeneas is ranked with Hector as a worthy example for the young 
Ascanius to imitate; and in Book XII, before he sets out for his final 
combat with Turnus, he gives advice to his son in words which echo 
those of Andromache: 


tu facito, mox cum matura adoleuerit aetas, 
sis memor et te animo repetentem exempla tuorum 
et pater Aeneas et auunculus excitet Hector. (438-40.) 


The description of Misenus in Book VI is the occasion for another 
comparison of the two heroes. Misenus had been the comrade-in-arms 
of Hector: 


Hectoris hic magni fuerat comes, Hectora circum 
et lituo pugnas insignis obibat et hasta. (166~7.) 
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These lines are followed immediately by an account of what happened 
to Misenus after Hector’s death: 

postquam illum uita uictor spoliauit Achilles, 

Dardanio Aeneae sese fortissimus heros 

addiderat socium, non inferiora secutus, 


‘After Achilles had vanquished him [sc. Hector] and taken his life, this 
brave warrior threw in his lot with Aeneas, following no less great a fortune.’ 


The last three words are given as an assurance that it was as great an 
honour to attend Aeneas as to attend Hector. If this had been a self- 
evident fact it would hardly have needed mention; but by this time 
Virgil must have been acutely aware that Aeneas’ reputation as a hero, 
traditionally inferior to that of Hector, needed to be carefully built up 
and consolidated. Indeed, Jupiter’s promise to Venus that she will 
raise up Aeneas to the heavens! is gradually being fulfilled. The isolated 
claim for Aeneas’ greatness as a hero made by Ilioneus in Book I? is 
echoed when the Sibyl speaks of him as pietate insignis et armis.3 At 
one point in Book IX there is a momentary return to the Homeric 
tradition when mention is made of the Greeks at Troy, decimum quos 
distulit Hector in annum (ix. 155), but these words occur in a speech of 
Turnus, giving his troops encouragement against the Trojans, and 
there is no reason why he, of all men, should acknowledge—at least at 
this point in the epic—the military prowess of Aeneas. Similarly 
Turnus speaks in character when he refers to Aeneas as semiuiri Phrygis,* 
but neither this nor the disrespectful allusion of Iarbas when he calls 
Aeneas ille Paris cum semiuiro comitatus (each occurring in a passionate 
outburst of anger) can be regarded as anything more than the legitimate 
point of view of an enemy. 

The attempt to build up a reputation for Aeneas as essential to the 
central theme of the poem is again clear when Drances, hostile to Turnus, 
addresses the Trojan thus: 

. .. 0 fama ingens, ingentior armis, 
uir Troiane, quibus caelo te laudibus aequem? 
iustitiaene prius mirer belline laborum? (xi. 124-6.) 

‘Trojan hero, mighty in renown, and mightier in arms, with what praises 
can I extol you to the sky? Is it for your righteousness that I must first admire 
you, or for your deeds in war?” 


An even greater conscious effort to make Aeneas the peer of Hector 


1 Aeneid i. 259-60. 2 Il. 544-5. See above. 
3 vi. 403. 4 xii. 99. 5 iv. 215. 
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can be detected in the speech of Diomedes reported by the Latin envoys, 
The relevant passage is worth quoting in full: 


munera quae patriis ad me portatis ab oris 

uertite ad Aenean. stetimus tela aspera contra 
contulimusque manus: experto credite quantus 

in clipeum adsurget, quo turbine torqueat hastam. 
si duo praeterea talis Idaea tulisset 

terra uiros, ultro Inachias uenisset ad urbes 
Dardanus, et uersis lugeret Graecia fatis. 
quidquid apud durae cessatum est moenia Troiae, 
Hectoris Aeneaeque manu uictoria Graium 

haesit et in decimum uestigia rettulit annum. 
ambo animis, ambo insignes praestantibus armis, 
hic pietate prior. (xi. 281-92.) 

‘Take rather to Aeneas the gifts which you bring me from your fatherland. © 
We stood and faced each other’s cruel weapons in battle and fought hand to 
hand: believe one who knows from experience how powerfully he towers 
against the shield, and with what force he hurls his spear. If the land of Ida 
had produced two other men like him the Trojans would have taken the 
initiative and attacked the cities of Inachos; our fates would have been 
reversed, and Greece would now be sorrowing. The war dragged on as long 
as it did before the obstinate walls of Troy because the Greek victory was held 
up by the hand of Hector and Aeneas, and showed no signs of its appearance 
until the tenth year. Both were outstanding in spirit and in their pre- 
eminence in arms, but Aeneas was the greater in piety.’ 


To be praised for heroism by Diomedes was praise indeed; to represent 
Aeneas as classed by him with Hector was one of Virgil’s most skilful 
devices for the exaltation of his hero. By such means as these his 
heroic qualities are emphasized; and he proves his worth generally 
in the wars in Italy. 

Apart from Virgil, none of the Augustan poets who speaks of Aeneas 
seems to be fully conscious of the difficulty inherent in the acceptance 
of the Trojan legend.! When Propertius addresses Augustus as Hectoreis 
cognite maior auis? he may have been vaguely aware that the Trojans, 
as heroes, were inferior to the Greeks, and that some apology was 
necessary for the emperor’s ancestry, but it is more likely that he was 
praising the greatness of Augustus himself in the most fulsome terms 

? Among the Augustan prose writers Livy seems most conscious of the 
difficulty when he carefully explains (i. 1. 1) that Aeneas escaped from Troy 
(instead of fighting to the death) because the Greeks, with whom he had associa- 
tions of friendship, did not maltreat him as they did the other Trojans. This is a 
new explanation, unknown to us before Livy (cf. Weissenborn, ad. loc.; J. 


Perret, Les Origines de la légende troyenne de Rome (Paris, 1942), pp. 175-7): 
2 iv. 6. 38. 
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which occurred to him than that he was explaining the difficulties of a 
legend. 

Ovid appears to be the only exception to the general rule in his 
treatment of certain details of the Trojan legend in Books XIII and 
XIV of his Metamorphoses. 'To begin with, the great Trojan hero is 
Hector; one example! will suffice to make this clear: 

Hector adest secumque deos in proelia ducit, 
quaque ruit, non tu tantum terreris, Ulixe, 
sed fortes etiam: tantum trahit ille timoris. 

‘Hector is here and brings his gods with him into battle. Not only Ulixes 
but even the brave quail before his onslaught, so great is the fear he 
inspires.’ 

These words are spoken by Ajax. Hector here attains the heroic 
dimensions which characterize him in the Iliad. Ovid’s awareness of 
Aeneas as a great hero is first seen in a passage where Anius narrates to 
Anchises how Andros, his son, ruling the island of that name, surrendered 
his sisters to a Greek invading force rather than suffer the results of 
war—‘and you might pardon his timidity,’ says Anius, 

non hic Aeneas, non, qui defenderet Andron, 

Hector erat, per quem decimum durastis in annum. 


‘Aeneas was not here, nor was Hector here to defend Andros. Through 
him you held out into the tenth year.’ 


Although Aeneas is mentioned in the same context as Hector—this, 
as we have seen, was Virgil’s method of building up a reputation for 
Aeneas—Ovid seems not to have pressed the point, since, ceteris paribus, 
he might well have written per quos if he had so wished.? Perhaps, 
after all, Aeneas is mentioned here only out of respect for Anchises, to 
whom Anius is talking! Again, the Sibyl of Ovid addresses Aeneas— 
... uir factis maxime, cuius 
dextera per ferrum, pietas spectata per ignis.? 

Yet even these lines are little more than an imitation of the first three 
lines of Drances’ speech to Aeneas in Aeneid xi, quoted above. 


(To be concluded) 


' xiii. 82-84. The other references in the Metamorphoses are: xi. 758-60; 
xii. 67-69, 446-7, 547-8; xiii. 177-8, 275-9, 485-7. 

* Ib. 665-6. The best MSS. have per quem. There is in this passage a 
possible imitation of the line of Turnus’ speech quoted above from Aeneid ix. 
155 (decimum quos distulit Hector in annum). If so, the addition of Aeneas here 
is all the more significant. 

3 Ib. xiv. 108-9. 
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JOURNEY TO THE STYX 
A Broadcast Talk! 
By J. R. T. POLLARD 


TYX—river of Hell! Why, there is magic in the very name. What 
memories of our childhood it conjures up! Charon, the grim ferry- 
man, his fearful eyes aglare. Shades of men and heroes thronging the 
phantom shores. Ghosts and monsters, and yet more ghosts. Aye, and 
older legends too. Silver-footed Thetis dipping her babe, and the gods 
themselves swearing dread oaths on its waters. But how many of you, 
I wonder, when you read those stories at school, realized that the Styx 
actually existed? Well, it does; and I decided that if ever I had the good 
fortune to go to Greece, I would endeavour to visit it. 

My chance came not long ago, when I was a student at the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens. None of my colleagues had much 
advice to offer, save to beware of the antartes, the bands of outlawed 
Communists which still infested the remoter districts. I left Athens on 
11 August and travelled by train along the shores of the Gulf of Corinth 
as far as Diokophto. This is the junction for Greece’s only mountain 
railway, a primitive rack-and-pinion affair, designed to link the other- 
wise inaccessible Arcadian hinterland with the sea. The engine re- 
sembled an Emett cartoon, while the open trucks would have been 
uncomfortable even for cattle. That we all managed to squeeze in was 
little short of a miracle, seeing that the passengers outnumbered the 
seats by more than ten to one. The line traverses some of the most 
stupendous scenery in Greece, but I had scarcely begun to admire the 
black precipitous gorges and white foaming torrents when the train 
entered the first of a series of closed tunnels. Imagine yourself being 
whirled through the Severn Tunnel in an open goods truck, with abso- 
lutely no protection from the engine’s smoke and fire, and you will have 
some idea of what we endured. I alighted in due course at the station 
of Megaspileo, still in an advanced state of suffocation but thankful to 
be alive. 

Dispensing with the proffered services of a muleteer, and that well- 
meaning but somewhat trying phenomenon, the American-speaking 
* Originally broadcast in the London Home Service of the B.B.C. on 19 


April 1951, and now embodied in a book to be published shortly under the 
same title by Christopher Johnson. 
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Greek, I shouldered my rucksack and ascended the steep track leading 
to the monastery of the ‘Great Cave’. My first view of this famous 
monastery, where I hoped to spend the night, was unforgettable. 
It hung suspended like a fairy palace on the brink of an enormous 
precipice. Its approaches were guarded by the local brand of Cerberus, 
the fierce wolf-like dogs which are so characteristic of the wilder regions 
of Greece. They can wind a stranger as easily as a cat scents fish, but I 
was fortunately saved from embarrassment by a friendly peasant armed 
with a stick. 

A novice led me into the presence of a venerable monk bearing a re- 
markable resemblance to Father Christmas. He greeted me with a glass 
of ouzo, the potent spirit of aniseed so beloved of the Greeks. He frowned 
and shook his head when I mentioned the ‘Black Water’—the local name 
for the Styx. It lay far away, he said, in a wild country inhabited only by 
wolves and antartes. The novice, meantime, had prepared an excellent 
supper consisting of eggs, salad, bread, and wine. I was congratulating 
myself on the absence of olive-oil, for my visit happened to coincide with 
a period of fast during which such luxuries were forbidden, when the old 
man suddenly tipped a whole bottleful over my plate with the remark 
that fortunately J was not subject to the laws of his Church! I was, how- 
ever, too hungry to worry about such trifles. 

After supper I was invited to attend the evening service, and was intro- 
duced to the Abbot. He showed me what remained of the sacred relics, 
many of which had been destroyed in a recent fire. He told me how 
much the monastery had suffered during the German occupation, and 
reflected sadly on the circumstances which had reduced the number of 
monks to nine. I was shown the golden ikon, carved, according to tradi- 
tion, by the hand of St. Luke himself, and the sacred cave from which 
the monastery takes its name. The cave contains a remarkable spring, 
which renders the monks independent of external water-supplies. 

I was somewhat disconcerted, on regaining the bedroom allotted to 
me, to find the adjacent bed occupied by a one-eyed soldier of villainous 
aspect. He had seen me on the train, it appeared, and was anxious to 
assume the role of guide. As any companion on such a journey seemed 
better than none, I did not bother to inquire too closely into his creden- 
tials, but readily engaged him. We were on the point of setting out next 
morning after a good night’s rest when the old monk solemnly handed 
me a heavy walking-stick. ‘Skylia, skylia’, he cried, plucking sharply at 
my legs with his gnarled hands. I was not slow to gather from this 
pantomime that shepherd dogs constituted the chief danger ahead. 

The first part of the way was well marked. It led up through dense 
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pine forests reminiscent of the Scottish Highlands. Later it debouched 
upon the open moors, and the route became more dubious. A hideous 
baying warned us that we were approaching a shepherd encampment, 
and soon the brutes were upon us, big, lean, and hostile. A bold course 
seemed best in the circumstances, so we waved our sticks and made for 
the nearest dwellings. These consisted of goatskins stretched on poles— 
humble, yet comfortable withal. The shepherds were terribly poor, but 
insisted on making us a present of delicious ewe’s milk cheese. No one 
knew the way to Solos, the village for which we were making, and we 
wasted two valuable hours in fruitless peregrination before we finally hit 
on what I took to be the right trail. My Cyclopean friend could hardly 
have shown greater disgust when he realized that I was still determined 
to proceed. However, I had my way in the end, though not before he 
had insisted upon wasting a further hour in an afternoon siesta. All 
doubts respecting the authenticity of our route were dispelled when the 
tip of a lofty snow-flecked pyramid suddenly loomed over the distant 
horizon. Such a giant could only be Khelmos, from whose summit the 
Styx plunges sheer into an abyss. 

Some hours later we gained the rim of an enormous escarpment, at 
whose base the houses of Solos gleamed red and white in the setting sun. 
The descent was a long one, but provided a welcome change from the 
uphill slog which we had endured all day. We met a peasant woman and 
her brother winnowing grain. They immediately downed tools and in- 
sisted upon offering us supper and a bed for the night. I was only too 
glad to accept their hospitality, as I had no wish to proceed into the 
village itself and endure a tedious inquisition at the hands of the local 
police. Supper consisted of coffee and Turkish delight, followed by 
eggs, cheese, and wine. The best bedroom in the house was prepared 
for my reception, while a doss down was arranged for the soldier on the 
veranda. 

I was awakened betimes by a frightful clamour outside. The next 
moment.my room was invaded by two wild-looking men sporting rifles 
and bandoleers. It appeared that they were local guards who had been 
summoned by the woman when she discovered that the soldier’s bed had 
not been slept in. ‘Pou eine stratiotes?—Where is the soldier?’ they de- 
manded in a threatening tone, as though I were in some way accountable 
for my companion’s absence. And then a dreadful suspicion crossed my 
mind. I leaped out of bed and felt inside my haversack for my camera. 
It was gone, and with it my chance of taking a photograph of the Styx. 
As the thief had had several hours’ start, and no one knew which route 
he had taken, I decided that nothing was to be gained by reporting its 
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loss at the astynomia, the local police station, and decided to push on. 
The problem of obtaining another guide was solved by my hostess’s 
brother, who agreed to accompany me for a modest fee. 

The southern end of the valley of the Krathis, on whose banks Solos 
stands, is dominated by the northern face of Khelmos, one of the most 
terrific spectacles that I have ever seen. In spite of the heat its enormous 
precipices were still draped in snow. I do not know whether the face has 
ever been attempted, but it looked as though it would tax the skill 
of eventhe most daring cragsman. The first part of the ascent was 
uneventful apart from a living avalanche of goats, which suddenly 
descended upon us. The goatherd’s vain attempts to head them off 
reduced my companion to a state of helpless merriment. The falls of the 
Styx, which descend from the mountain’s eastern rim, were still invisible; 
but an enjoyable scramble over steep volcanic rocks, beneath which the 
river rumbled and gurgled on its subterranean course, soon brought them 
into view. They drooped like a silver horseshoe nailed to a block of 
ebony. The rainbow reflected in the spray reminded me how Zeus once 
sent Iris to collect its waters in a golden bowl, while the merry cries of 
the choughs echoed like satyrs’ laughter from the cliffs. 

We gained the natural basin, hollowed out by the water’s action, after 
a stiff struggle, for the way lay over steep slabs, and our boots boasted no 
studs to speak of. The legend that the waters of the Styx proved fatal to 
Alexander the Great may be true for aught I know, but I can swear that 
it had no ill effects on us. A small cave behind the Falls provided us with 
a natural dining-room; but first, to my companion’s huge amazement, 
for water is usually too valuable a commodity in Greece to waste on 
washing, I sought to emulate Achilles by taking an impromptu shower. 
The ascent from the Falls to the summit of Khelmos is steep enough, if 
not technically ‘difficult’ in the mountaineering sense. The highest 
point, which attains an altitude of something less than 8,000 feet, is 
marked by an iron trig. point, erected in 1929. 

The panorama was stupendous. To the east, in awful majesty, rose 
Hermes’ mountain Cyllene, while the western horizon was dominated 
by Erymanthos, home of the legendary boar. Southward stretched the 
endless Arcadian chains, and to the north lay the Gulf of Corinth and 
Parnassos’ huge bulk. While I had been engaged in admiring the view 
my companion lay on his stomach gazing intently at the precipices below. 
Ever and anon he loosed a pebble on some unsuspecting eagle. Probably 
it owed him a lamb or two, and this was his way of getting his own back. 

The mountain slopes gently to the west, and we had soon gained the 
top of the escarpment above Solos. There I took an unwilling leave of 
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my guide, as I did not relish facing the shepherd dogs alone. All went 
well, however, for the shepherds took pity on my predicament and kindly 
provided me with a bodyguard of small boys. I twice mistook the way 
among the maze of forest tracks, but finally hit on the monastery just as 
the sun was setting. It was packed with visitors who had arrived to cele- 
brate the Panaghia, the sacred feast of the Virgin, and the terraces were 
gay with stalls. I found the old monk smoking a cigarette and chatting 
merrily with his guests. This time he presented me with two ouzos to 
help console me for the loss of my camera. And so, though I obtained no 
pictures of the Styx, I brought away memories that will still be green 
when the other photographs I took have faded. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AQHNH 
Sir, 

In my essay in the February number, 1954, a reference has been in- 
serted which was not in the typescript nor in the proof sent me—page 40, 
last words of line 14 after ‘Mentes’. The point of the previous paragraph 
is that yAauxatis Athene, the Helper, becomes Pallas if she touches a 
weapon. In Iliad v. 853, while ‘helping’ Diomedes, she touches a spear 
and is therefore Pallas by line 856: in Odyssey i. 80 she is yAoux@t<, but 
at 89 she picks up her spear, so when she becomes Mentes (105) she is 
Pallas (125) till Telemachos takes it (127). The mistake makes me write 
the opposite. 

Regarding Dr. Stubbings’s letter [Printed below, p. 35.—£d.]: Athene 
changes into five different birds (including the swallow, Odyssey xxii. 
240); and when in the night Odysseus hears a heron (Iliad x. 274) he im- 
mediately recognizes an omen from that goddess. It is fair to infer that 
Homer did not associate Athene with the owl. Some centuries later, and 
to an Athenian, the meanings and associations of many words were 
probably different. Nestor’s choice of epithet (Odyssey iii. 135) was 
perhaps because it was the seated image of Athene the Protectress that 
Lokrian Aias had outraged. 

Yours faithfully, 


E. WATSON-WILLIAMS. 
Bristol, 8. 
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Sir, 

Let Mr. Watson-Williams translate yAaux@tis as ‘Lady grey-eyes’ 
if he likes; but he seems to me to have obscured the point that we still 
do not know what the word meant, (a) when it was first applied to Athena, 
(b) in Homer’s day, (c) to later Greeks. Derivation from yAaukés is 
possible, but what evidence can he give for the original meaning of 
yAauxds? The single Homeric instance (used of the sea) does not help; 
nor, as he shows, do Liddell and Scott. Again, Homer’s non-use of 
yAavé tells us nothing. But to dissociate yAauKatrs and yAavge is as rash as 
to dissociate Boddtris and Bots; and this derivation would not involve the 
meaning, or the translation, ‘owl-faced’ or ‘owl-eyed’ but only ‘appear- 
ing or looking like an owl’. The oddness of this idea to us is irrelevant; 
for, as Mr. Watson-Williams suggests, the phrase is traditional—per- 
haps as old as the Bronze Age. He has at least done us a service in 
showing that Homer apparently regarded yAauxaétms as less appropriate 
in reference to Athena as a warrior-goddess; but Homer may have been 
as ignorant as ourselves of the true derivation or original meaning. An 
Athenian can hardly have heard or spoken the word without thinking of 
Athena’s yAav€, whatever etymology he gave to it, rightly or wrongly, 
consciously or subconsciously. The one thing so probable as to be almost 
certain is that yAauxdéstris was already by Homer’s time a hallowed title 
of Athena; and the suggestion that in Nestor’s mouth it is a ‘term of 
avuncular endearment’ cannot be taken seriously. When the most 
religious man in the Odyssey says his comrades were wrecked and 
drowned 


his circumlocution is dictated not by avuncular affection but god-fearing 
reverence. Athena is a daughter of almighty Zeus, and her wrath can be 
devastating. 

Perhaps the best argument for translating yAauxdtris as ‘grey-eyed’ 
or ‘blue-eyed’ or ‘bright-eyed’ (does any translator really use ‘glaring’ ?) 
is that most of us have from an early age heard some such epithet applied 
to Athena; and to that limited extent these translations are to us what 
yAauxatris was to the Greeks. 


Yours faithfully, 
F. H. 


Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
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IN PRAISE OF LEMPRIERE 
By M. L. CLARKE 


N 1948 the Oxford University Press published a new Classical 

Dictionary, the combined effort of many scholars and embodying 
the fruits of the latest research. About the same time another publisher 
issued a new edition of another classical dictionary, that of John 
Lempriére. This was the work of a young man, begun when he was an 
undergraduate at Oxford and completed when he was 23, and it was 
first published over a century and a half ago, in 1788. 

We miss in the latest edition some of the curious information which 
was to be found in the original Lempriére, for example that Madame 
Dacier read the Clouds of Aristophanes not less than two hundred times 
and always with increased pleasure, or that Aristotle ‘was moderate 
in his meals, slept but little and always had one arm out of his couch 
with a bullet in it which by falling into a brazen bason underneath, 
easily awakened him’. Much, however, of the original work is preserved, 
and the flavour of the eighteenth century survives into the twentieth. 

Most entertaining are the biographies of gods and heroes. The lives 
of these mythical beings are related in an engagingly matter-of-fact 
way. Trophonius, the hero of the oracle of Lebadea, is described as ‘a 
celebrated architect, son of Erginus, king of Orchomenus’, and one 
almost expects to read on ‘educated at Eton and Oxford’. Lempriére 
does indeed usually include a reference to the place of education. 
Vulcan, for instance, was ‘educated in heaven with the rest of the gods, 
but his father kicked him down from Olympus when he attempted to 
deliver his mother who had been fastened by a golden chain for her 
insolence’. 

In the pompous language of the day Lempriére records with uncritical 
solemnity the career of the king of the gods. ‘As soon as he was a year 
old, Jupiter found himself sufficiently strong to make war against the 
Titans, who had imprisoned his father because he had brought up male 
children.’ Then came the rebellion of the giants. After their defeat 
Jupiter, ‘now freed from every apprehension, gave himself up to the 
pursuit of pleasure. He married Metis, Themis, Eurynome, Ceres, 
Mnemosyne, Latona and Juno (vid. Juno)’. Following Lempriére’s 
direction we turn to the article on Juno to see how their married life 
turned out. “The nuptials of Jupiter and Juno were celebrated with the 
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IN PRAISE OF LEMPRIERE 3r 
greatest solemnity; the gods, all mankind, and all the brute creation, 
attended. Chelone, a young woman, was the only one who refused to 
come, and who derided the ceremony; for this impiety Mercury 
changed her into a tortoise and condemned her to perpetual silence. .. . 
By her marriage with Jupiter, Juno became queen of all the gods and 
mistress of heaven and earth. Her conjugal happiness, however, was 
frequently disturbed by the numerous amours of her husband, and she 
shewed herself jealous and inexorable in the highest degree.’ 

To read Lempriére is to transport oneself into the age before the 
application of historical criticism to ancient legend and mythology. 
And this perhaps is one reason why his Dictionary has had such a long 
life. To be up to date today may mean to be out of date tomorrow. 
Lempriére is timeless. ‘I would advise you’, wrote Lord Chesterfield, 
‘to study Ancient History in general as other people do; that is, not to be 
ignorant of any of those facts which are universally received, upon the 
faith of the best historians; and whether true or false, you have them as 
other people have them.’ In Lempriére you have the ancient world, 
whether true or false, as other people have had it. You have the life- 
histories of the gods and the stories of the heroes as they were known to 
the educated men of Europe from Roman times onwards. And so, if one 
were asked to recommend a classical dictionary for the use of students of 
English literature, one might well choose Lempriére in preference to 
some more modern work. From the Oxford Classical Dictionary one can 
learn that Jupiter is ‘the Italian sky god, Diou-pater, the first member of 
the name being etymologically identical with that of Zeus, and the god 
himself an inheritance from pre-ethnic days among the Wiro-speaking 
population’. This may be true, but what would it have meant to 
Spenser or Shakespeare, Shelley or Keats? 


COMPETITION NO. 2 


It is regretted that the entry in this competition was considered not to justify 
the award of a prize. 
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REVIEW 


A Commentary on I Maccabees. By J. C. DANCY. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
1954. Pp. viii+207. 18s. net. 


The classicist and the theologian join hands as they study 1 Maccabees, the meeting- 
ground of Hellenistic culture and Judaistic religion. This volume is intended primarily 
for the first-year theologian at Oxford, but the purpose and value are more widespread, 
The Introduction deals with the religious and political tone, the literary and historical 
value, the manuscripts, 2 Maccabees, the other historical sources, and the historical 
background. Mr. Dancy concludes that the documents quoted are mostly authentic, 
and that the book is a unity, though the author died before completing his work. He 
places a high value on the historical reliability. It is surprising to read on page 23, “The 
general early Maccabaean date of Daniel 7-12 is too obvious to need argument here,’ 
Not all find this so obvious; for the so-called ‘assured results’ of modern criticism are 
under fire. Has the author not heard of recent scholarly books by authors as different 
as Jesuits and Conservative Evangelicals upholding the early date for Daniel? 

The commentator views Antiochus Epiphanes’ actions not as religious persecution 
but as political expediency, aiming not directly at hellenizing, but at breaking down the 
religious barriers hindering the integration of Palestine with the rest of his realm, 
After a full discussion of the abomination of desolation he suggests that the truth may 
be that there was both an altar and a smallish cult-symbol. The book is packed with 
useful information, including in particular some valuable character sketches. 

K. G. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ® 
indicates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


B* Fuvenal the Satirist’ is the first major work which deals extensively with the poet 
in English. It is a scholarly and rather magnificent production, written, as one would 
expect, in a lively and flowing style. Although the Latin text is given in full where 
quotations are offered, there is also a vigorous translation, so that the book can be used 
and enjoyed by non-classical readers. There are three main divisions: the reconstruc- 
tion of the poet’s life (pp. 1-41); the Satires (discussed at some length and one by one, 
with an outline of contents, pp. 44-178); the survival of Juvenal’s work and his influence 
on subsequent generations down to modern times (pp. 180-232). Another hundred 
pages are devoted to more detailed notes. The Select Bibliography is made more 
interesting, and more useful, by Highet’s own brief criticisms of the eighty-one books 
listed there. Specimen renderings of i. 1-4 (in English, German, Spanish, Italian, and 
French) are entertaining and suggest that polyglot versions of ancient authors would 
be neither unwelcome nor unprofitable. In Arbiter of Elegance* the Associate 
Professor of Classics at the University of Toronto discusses the authorship of the 
Satyricon and the reason for its appearance. Taking as his termini the dates 58 and 
212 (for reasons which he gives), he concludes that Petronius composed the work in 
the principate of Nero. The Apocolocyntosis is ascribed by him to Seneca, the Ludus de 

A Study by Gilbert Highet. Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii+373. 305. 
net. 


? A Study of the Life and Works of C. Petronius. By Gilbert Bagnani. University 
of Toronto Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. xi+91. 24s. net. 
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Morte Claudii to Petronius. Inter alia he points out that the Ludus, if it was to be effective, 
had to be written in 54, and in that year it was extremely unlikely that Seneca would 
attack the ‘Cabinet’ which included himself. It is an interesting book, well annotated 
and clearly written, with six excursuses (Vulgar Latin; Roman propaganda literature; 
The Senate of the Gods; The language of the Ludus and the Satyricon; Pope and 
Petronius ; Pontia the poisoner [Juv. Sat. vi. 638-42]). Statius, Achilleid' has been 
edited for the’first time in English. The Introduction (pp. 3-28) deals with the life of 
the poet, the date and theme of the epic, a synopsis, sources, language and style, gram- 
mar and syntax, character-drawing, the influence of Statius, manuscripts. The text is 
equipped with a full apparatus criticus, and half the book is occupied by notes. Per- 
haps this fine edition will lead to a more serious and general study of Silver Age 
Epic; certainly Dilke has earned the gratitude of us all. Professor Grant’s *Roman 
Literature? is designed in the first place for the general (non-classical) reader, for there is 
hardly one word of Latin in the whole volume, but those who prefer the originals to 
their translators and critics should not therefore disregard it. The commentary on the 
various Latin authors is generously interspersed with English versions which have 
been carefully chosen. Whether Grant was as perceptive, when he decided the pro- 
portion of space to be allotted to different writers, is not so evident: Petronius is given 
three whole pages, Ammianus Marcellinus less than three whole lines—and he is not 
even included in the list of principal Roman historians. The style is invigorating, and 
even if the book cannot possibly vie with Duff’s Literary History of Rome, it does fulfil 
its avowed purpose. There are four brief appendixes: Greek philosophy learnt by 
the Romans; Metre; a list of Roman emperors; a Who’s Who (of Roman writers). 
The Epilogue (of about twenty pages) gives some account of the survival of Latin 
literature down to the present day. Petrarch sang of Varro as terzo gran lume 
romano (Trionfo della Fama, iii. 38). Nobody now would dare to claim such eminence 
for Varro, with Cicero and Virgil, but della Corte, when he adopted Petrarch’s line for 
his title, regarded him as terzo in only a limited sense: as Cicero represents the end of 
the Republican Age, and Virgil the beginning of the Imperial Age, so Varro represents 
the transition from one to the other. The book is extremely thorough, with numerous 
footnotes and full references. The biography itself occupies 250 pages, the appendixes 
(‘catalogo delle opere varroniane’; ‘la nuova lex Brunn sugli indici di Plinio’; ‘la lex 
Lindsay e i frammenti di Varrone’) more than 100.3 Another scholarly and stimulat- 
ing work is Giovanni d’Anna’s ®Le Idee Letterarie di Suetonio*. It is divided into two 
unequal parts, the first and smaller dealing with the literary tendencies of the Flavian 
Era, the second with Suetonius himself, his style and rhythms, the influence of Cicero 
and Quintilian on his writing, his judgement of other Roman prose authors. D’Anna, 
of course, is not the first critic to protest that Suetonius has been much maligned; his 
book should do much to restore the balance. Dale’s Character and Incident in the 
Aeneid’ is a vigorous essay, in which Aeneas is compared with other heroes of Epic 
(Achilles, Odysseus, Satan) and scarcely matches them. Thomson’s Geographica 
Vergiliana® had its genesis in some remarks on the poet in his History of Ancient 
Geography. This parergon, with its delicate touches of humour, is useful not only 
because it throws light on a rather neglected subject, but also because T. gives some 
account of current philosophical notions at Rome when Virgil was writing. Some 
information about the étr1kés KUKAOS was contained in the Chrestomathia of Proclus 
(not the fifth-century Neoplatonist, but an earlier writer). Seven fragments of this work 
(a Vita Homeri and the summaries of six ‘cyclic’ poems) were added by some anony- 
mous scribe to the text of the Iliad. No doubt he thought they would be useful to 


' By O. A. W. Dilke. Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. vii+162. 21s. net. 

? By Michael Grant. Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. viii+297. 15s. net. 

3 Varrone. Il terzo gran lume romano. By Francesco della Corte. Istituto Universi- 
tario di Magistero, Genova, 1954. Pp. 405. L.3,000. 

* La Nuova Italia, Florence, Italy, 1954. Pp. xi+231. L.goo. 

5 Presidential Address to the Virgil Society, 1953. Pp. 16. 

® Read to the Virgil Society by Professor J. O. Thomson, 1954. Pp. 8. 
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readers of Homer. The original introduction of these fragments took place some time 
before the tenth century, but their text underwent changes in later manuscripts, 
fourteen of which Severyns examines at great length in his latest book.’ The first part 
of the work is concerned with matters of palaeography ; thereafter he tries to reconstruct 
the archetype (no longer extant) of the manuscripts. The book is well indexed and the 
plates (reproductions of the fourteen manuscripts) are admirable. BThe Greek 
Particles? was first published in 1934, but many additional examples and some correc- 
tions had been left in note form by Dr. Denniston during the fifteen years which elapsed 
before his death. These, together with indexes of Combinations and References, have 
now been incorporated in the second edition by K. J. Dover, of Balliol College. The 
work is monumental, a work of great scholarship, yet constantly marked by some per- 
sonal touch. It is easy to use and wonderfully lucid. 


History 


The inaugural lecture of the Wykeham Professor of Ancient History is notable for a 
suggestion that probouleusis was perhaps introduced into Greece by the Spartans 
through the Great Rhetra of the seventh century.? B* From Pericles to Cleophon* 
was intended by its editors to be regarded as a source book for Greek History, or at 
least for one important topic of Greek History—the working of democracy at Athens— 
and at the same time as a Greek reader for intelligent sixth-formers. Their experiment 
has been fully justified. The choice of excerpts is catholic, and not limited to the fifth 
century; the passages are arranged more or less chronologically (but cross-references 
are most helpful and one can pursue any single aspect of the Demos with ease) and they 
are of reasonable length. Footnotes and commentary are concise. The indexes include 
a Political Vocabulary and a translation of the more difficult Thucydidean extracts, 

Sartori examines the Greek constitutional forms which persisted in southern 
Italy after the Roman conquest, and describes how they were gradually altered or 
assimilated or rejected. In a preliminary chapter he discusses the Osco-Samnite modes 
of government in Magna Graecia; the meaning of certain magisterial titles (meddiss 
tuvtiks, for example, or meddiss minive, meddiss degetasius, medix tuticus) is dealt with in 
some detail. Then he proceeds to an historical survey (most useful) of the Hellenic 
cities one by one. In Part III he surveys in similar fashion the Oscan cities said to be 
of Greek origin (Formiae, Sinuessa, Nola, e.g.). The book is fully annotated and the 
bibliography, both general and particular, is very helpful.’ Lepore’s study, ** Jl 
Princeps Ciceroniano,® is an important contribution to political theory. L. attempts to 
answer a difficult question—exactly what did Cicero mean by princeps in the De 
Republica? Further, L. traces the development of Cicero’s idea from the concordia 
ordinum to the consensus omnium bonorum and, eventually, to the princeps. The notes 
(at the foot of each page) are extensive, and quotations or references are usually given 
in full (a practice unfortunately not always followed by English writers). B* Rome 


1 ** Recherches Sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos; III. La Vita Homeri et les Som- 
maires du Cycle. By A. Severyns. Société d’ Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, Boulevard 
Raspail, 95, Paris (vi°), 1953. Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
Université de Li¢ge—Fasc. cxxxul. Pp. 368, with 14 plates. 1,000 frs. 

2 By J. D. Denniston. Second edition. Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. lxxxii+ 
658. sos. net. 

3 Probouleusis. Sparta’s Contribution to the Technique of Government. By A. Andrewes. 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 23. 2s. 6d. net. 

* By M. S. Warman, I. Sutherland and C. Macdonald. Rivingtons, London, 1954. 
Pp. xii+260. ros. 6d. net. 

5 Problemi di Storia Costituzionale Italiota. By Franco Sartori. ‘L’Erma’ di Bret- 
schneider, Rome, 1953. Pp. 203. L.1,500. 

6 By Ettore Lepore. Naples, Istituto italiano per gli studi storici, 1954. Pp. 448. 
L.2,500. 
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beyond the Imperial Frontiers* is clearly written, devoid of all affectation, full of facts. 
It is an authoritative book (much of the material was the result of Sir Mortimer’s own 
excavations), and it will be welcomed far beyond the circle of historians for whom it is 
primarily designed. It deals with archaeological finds in areas too often neglected by 
students of Roman History—in Free Germany (a vast region which includes Poland 
and Scandinavia), in Africa (the Sahara and the east coast), in Asia (the Indian sub- 
continent and the Far East). The book is illustrated by figures in the text and by maps, 
among them some borrowed from Eggers’s Der rémische Import im freien Germanien. 
The plates are excellent. 


General 


B* Fair Greece Sad Relic? examines the philhellenism of English writers from 
Shakespeare to Byron. It is not an easy book to read at one sitting, but it is extremely 
valuable and diverting, the outcome of much research. The footnotes are numerous 
and full, the illustrations (seven in number) good. Spencer sets out to prove that the 
great outburst of pro-Greek sentiment at the beginning of the last century was in fact 
only a culmination; for hundreds of years there had been a feeling that liberty ought 
somehow to be restored to the descendants—or supposed descendants—of the ancient . 
Greeks. The mass of evidence which he produces is almost overwhelming—and a great 
tribute to the influence of the Classics on our forefathers. George Sarton’s book? 
is an important addition to the history of science. It comprises three essays, delivered 
as lectures at Lincoln, Nebraska, in the spring of this year (Euclid and his time; 
Ptolemy and his time; Decline of Greek Science and Culture). ‘Modern science is the 
continuation and fructification of Greek science and would not exist without it’; 
therefore, particular attention should be paid to the beginnings (Erwin Schrédinger 
said much the same thing last year). ‘Ignorant people’, writes Sarton, ‘think of 
“antiquity” or of the ‘‘Middle Ages”’ as if each of these periods were something homo- 
geneous and unchanging, and they would put everything concerning ancient science 
(or medieval science) in a single box, just as if all these things were of the selfsame kind. 
That is very silly. The one thing which one might concede is that the change is faster 
now than it was in the past, but much of the increasing speed is superficial.’ *The 
Handbook of the Greek Collection* is designed primarily as a guide for use in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, but it can serve as an introduction to Greek Art in 
general. It is a truly magnificent book, notable not only for the many fine plates (some 
850 works of art and delicate craftsmanship are reproduced) but also for the valuable 
text, which summarizes the history of Greek Art from the prehistoric period (c. 4000- 
1000 B.C.) to the time of the Roman occupation. The Cypriote and Etruscan collections 
are not described in this volume, but the mass of material is still formidable. Miss 
Richter’s lucid arrangement and powers of exposition are beyond praise. She has even 
added references which enable the reader to pursue his study of the particular objects 
in the Museum Bulletin and sometimes in other learned publications. Coins (8th—-1st 
century B.c.), Jewellery (7th-3rd century B.c.), and Engraved Sealstones (8th century 
B.C.—-Ist century A.D.) are dealt with summarily, but the history of Sculpture (in stone, 
bronze, terracotta, wood, wax, plaster), Pottery, Glass, Vases, Tanagra Statuettes, 
Utensils and Tools (in various metals) is explained in considerable detail and in 
chronological order. BThe Greek Attitude to Poetry and History’ contains eight 


* By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1954. Pp. xii+192. 
25s. net. 

? By Terence Spencer. Weidenfeld & Nicholson, London, 1954. Pp. xit+312. 25s. 
net. 

3 B* Ancient Science and Modern Civilization. By George Sarton. The University of 
Nebraska Press, 1954. Pp. 111. $2.50. 

* By Gisela M. Richter. Published for the Museum by Harvard University Press, 
1953 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. ix+322. $12.50 or roos. net. 

5 By A. W. Gomme. Sather Classical Lectures, vol. xxvii. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954 (Cambridge University Press). Pp. viii +190. 

net. 
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lectures delivered at the University of California in 1952. To some extent the name of 
the book is misleading, for the main purpose of the author is to test the truth of Aris. 
totle’s dictum piAocogaTepov Kai oTrouSaidTepov Troinats iotopias éotiv) in relation 
to certain Greek writers, particularly to Homer, Aeschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Demosthenes. To what extent were the poets exact in their history ? Were the historians 
interested only in particulars? The third chapter (on certain problems in the Poetics) is 
especially important, but the book is full of good things, written in a delightful and 
unassuming style. There are footnotes, infrequent, but much to the point. Gomme’s 
comment on footnotes and appendixes, and the contrasting attitude of ancient writers 
and modern to these matters, is illuminating (p. 140). B** The Sophists', by Mario 
Untersteiner, has now been translated into English. The author’s method is direct 
and clear: he deals with the Sophists one by one and exhaustively, with copious notes 
and references to other authorities, both ancient and modern. It is an original work, 
for he produces new evidence and reconstructs the character of the Sophists from a 
fresh angle. Although some of his findings may not be acceptable, ‘in any case hypo- 
theses open up ever new vistas. The way of knowledge has no fixed terminus. The 
important thing is to travel along this way.’ This book, together with Dr. Freeman's 
own volumes, will prove to be indispensable to students of pre-Socratic philosophy, 

The photographs—27 in colour and 39 in black and white—in Huxley’s book, 
*From an Antique Land,’ are very fine. The effect of colour is indeed extraordinary: no 
mere words could do justice to the magnificence of Masjed-i-Shah, the great blue 
mosque of Isfahan, to the mellow beauty of Dionysus’ Temple at Baalbek, to the 
multicoloured sandstone (‘like watered silk’) of Petra, to the splendid columns of 
Karnak. The author’s travels (on affairs of Unesco) carried him from Athens to 
Persia, from Turkey to Egypt. In the description of this huge area one is always being 
reminded of an earlier traveller: Herodotus had the same restless, inquiring mind, the 
same love of digression, and the same interest in his fellow men. Huxley’s scientific 
training enables him to throw a new light on the ancient past—a refreshing experience 
for the classical scholar—and his enthusiasm is quite infectious. In no sense is the book 
a guide of the Baedeker type; it is rather a collection of personal reminiscences, of 
delightful stories, of descriptions which instruct without becoming merely didactic, 
It is, in fact, a book to cherish and re-read. B* Ancilla to Classical Reading’ is 
divided into two main parts: (a) The Production, Reception, and Preservation (of 
ancient literature), and (b) Literary Gossip. It must be admitted that of these the for- 
mer (roughly one-third of the book) is by far the more useful and satisfying; not 
unnaturally, for snippets of information from Aftic Nights, the Detpnosophistae, 
Diogenes Laertius, Philostratus, Eunapius, and so forth, however entertaining they 
may be, cannot readily be absorbed into a book of this length, without at least upsetting 
the balance of the whole. Thus seven pages are devoted to Zeno of Citium, two to 
Cicero, slightly less than two to Horace. Professor Hadas’s intention is admirable: to 
discover what was the background of the ancient writers, how they lived, what material 
resources they had at their disposal, what their contemporaries thought of them; if we 
can find answers to these questions, we shall understand much better what contribu- 
tion they made to literature. It is difficult to believe, as the dust-cover suggests, that 
H. ‘gives us here all we require to understand the classical world of writing’, but the 
book does blow some fresh air into that classical world. Certainly it is wonderfully 
entertaining, unassuming but learned. B** Galen of Pergamon‘ is important for 


' Translated from the Italian by Kathleen Freeman. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. 
Pp. xvi+ 368. 315. 6d. net. 

? By Julian Huxley. With 66 photographs by the author. Max Parrish, London, 
1954. Pp. 310. 255. net. 

3 By Moses Hadas. Columbia University Press, New York, 1954 (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). Pp. xiii+397. $4.75 or 38s. net. 

* By George Sarton. University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 1954- 
Pp. viiit+112. $2.50. [Logan Clendening Lectures on the History and Philosophy 
of Medicine, 3rd Series. ] 
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two reasons: it is written by a distinguished American historian of science, and it is 
concerned, of course, with one of the greatest savants of the ancients. Sarton describes 
the circumstances of Galen’s life, the condition of the Roman Empire in the second 
century, the city of Pergamon, the medical sects. A chapter is devoted to Galen’s 
influence on his successors, especially the Arabs. Three appendixes deal with a chrono- 
logical summary of the physician and his coevals; with Galenic treatises translated 
from the Arabic; with Galenic texts available in English. S. concludes that Galen was 
no less important than the great Hippocrates: ‘If Hippocrates may be said to have 
reached a climax (not a beginning!) of Greek medicine, Galen represents another 
climax of equal altitude, the last one.’ *Roman Imperial Money’ is written for the 
classical student interested in Roman coinage, but not a specialist in Numismatics 
(additional notes and bibliographical references are provided in the book for specialists). 
In view of the growing interest in the subject, which, Grant observes somewhat drily, 
‘often receives rather more lip-service than practical attention’, a general survey such 
as this (where the use of technical terms is largely avoided, or explained in the Glossary 
and footnotes) should be most welcome. The main topics (mintage, provincial coinage, 
personifications, anniversaries, debasement, coin-medallions, and countermarks) are 
exemplified each by a different period—an arrangement that may not please everyone, 
but the reader does obtain a general conspectus of the first three centuries of the 
principate. The plates are most commendable. One can only echo the words of a 
French critic (on this book): ‘Plaise au ciel que l’auteur nous fournisse un manuel 
analogue pour |’époque républicaine, ou du moins pour le dernier siécle de la Répub- 
lique. .. .” In June 1951 we published an article (illustrated by Supplementary 
Plates) on Latin inscriptions. The author, Professor Gordon of the University of 
California, spent several months in 1948-9 making about 700 squeezes of dated or 
datable stones from Latium. He has now published, with his wife, an interim report 
on the findings. Their palaeographical researches extend over a long period, from the 
death of Caesar to the accession of Trajan. *Photography for Archaeologists’ is 
wholly admirable. The author has spent many years perfecting his art, and what he 
has to say will be of inestimable value to young photographers. It is a well-written 
book, concise and practical, and the illustrations, showing the wrong and the right way, 
are excellent. B* The Mind of Man* comprises two independent, but not unrelated, 
studies, Man’s Unconquerable Mind and The Migration of Ideas. It isalively book, not very 
deep or original, but remarkably stimulating because of its broad vision and enthusiasm. 
First Highet praises the marvellous potentialities of the human mind: TroAA& T& Seve 
Koudév dv-|Spcotrou Seivotepov TréAe1. Man soars to the heavens and walks with the 
gods; yet there are inherent disabilities: the dying Rabelais goes in search of un grand 
Peut-Estre. Secondly, he challenges the accepted interpretations of history: its true 
study should be the influence of ideas and their powers of fertilization. * Palace 
of Minos: Knossos’ is no ordinary handbook. Pendlebury was curator of the site some 
twenty years ago and died fighting in Crete during the last war, so that one might con- 
clude that this book is already out-dated. But Pendlebury was endowed with an 
extraordinary ability to clarify the architectural maze which is all that is now left to us 


' By Michael Grant. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., London, 1954. Pp. x +324, 
with numerous illustrations. sos. net. 

? Actes du deuxiéme Congres international d’épigraphie grecque et latine, Paris, 1952. 
The palaeography of Latin Inscriptions. An Interim Report of work in progress. By 
Arthur E. and Joyce S. Gordon. Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient Adrien Maison- 
neuve, 11 rue Saint-Sulpice, Paris (6°), 1953. Pp. 193-9. No price stated. 

3 By M. B. Cookson. With a foreword by Sir Mortimer Wheeler. Max Parrish, 
London, 1954. Pp. 123, with thirteen illustrations. 15s. net. 

- By Gilbert Highet. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. ix+ 
183. 16s. net. 

5 By J. D. S. Pendlebury. Foreword by Sir Arthur Evans. Introduction by Sir 
John Myres and Sir John Forsdyke. Max Parrish, London, 1954. Pp. 76, with many 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
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at Knossos. By means of diagrams and plans, with the help of first-class photographs, 
he does make it possible to tour the ruined palace with understanding and in a logical 
order. Anyone who has visited the site, as I did this summer, must realize the difficul- 
ties of such an achievement, and hail with delight this excellent little book. I would 
commend it without hesitation not only to the tourist but to all archaeologists and 
historians. 


Translations 


+The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle,* translated and introduced by Sir David Ross, 
appears in the World’s Classics. The notes are few and intended rather for the general 
reader than for the classical scholar. It is a finely produced volume, of pocket size, and 
printed with exceptional clearness. The Penguin Classics Series includes +Fables 
of Aesop,” a charming little volume, nicely illustrated by Brian Robb. The translation 
is simple and vivid; the notes are kept to a minimum. Altogether there are 207 fables, 
taken from the Greek texts of Chambry and Halm, and from the Latin text of Phaedrus, 

Parry’s translation? of the Trinummus, the Captivi, and the Rudens is welcome, as 
any translation must be, if only because it inevitably discloses some new facet of the 
original or reveals the present standards of classical scholarship. Parry chooses as his 
medium the rhymed heroic couplet. Perhaps he was right, though many would disagree 
with him; certainly he is not uniformly successful: lines such as these, 


Their words to hear I cannot make resistance, 
Yet will retire to respectful distance. 


I must into the Forum now, to seek 
My money, to a friend lent this day week, 
Without such wealth I should indeed be lost, 
But it will come to pay my travelling cost. 


hardly do justice to the Plautine Muse, but mercifully they are not frequent, and the 
version is in general not unsatisfying. It is necessary to add that Trinummus has been 
abridged and altered; the other two have been translated in toto, because ‘the superior 
literary quality of the originals ... made abridgement unnecessary’. This sounds hardly 
fair to Plautus. 


School Books 


Basil Blackwell publishes Notes on Latin*. Unfortunately it cannot be said that the 
booklet is entirely lucid; at certain points it is even inaccurate; and, in its own limited 
sphere, it is not complete (why, for example, include noli with infinitive, but omit the 
use of ne with perfect subjunctive ?). 


Journals 


Les Etudes Classiques* contains three interesting articles, on Cicero’s religious ideas, 
on the immorality of Roman women and the decadence of the Empire as described by 
Tacitus, and on the influence of Seneca on Montaigne’s Essais. Nearly half the journal 
is devoted to reviews, not altogether restricted to books on classical subjects. 


? Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xxxiv+284. 55. net. 

2 A new translation, by S. A. Handford. Pp. xx+228. 2s. 6d. net. 

3 Three Comedies of T. Maccius Plautus. Translated into English by C. W. Parry. 
Dock Leaves Press, Pembroke Dock, Wales, 1954. Pp. 181. 10s. 6d. net. 

* By R. F. Glover. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. Pp. 20. 1s. net. 

5 Tome xxii, No 3. July 1954. Facultés Universitaires N.-D. de la Paix, Namur. 
Pp. 241-335. 150 frs. belges per annum (4 numbers). 
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Athenaeum" maintains its usual high standard of scholarship, with articles on a wide 
variety of themes, in Italian, French, English, and German. Tibiletti writes on 
Alessandro e la liberazione delle citta d’ Asia Minore, Forni on Iscrizioni inedite da 
Albano; Gabba on Le Origini della Guerra Sociale e la vita politica romana dopo I’ 89 
a. C.; Moretti on Note sugli antichi Periodonikai (i.e. on athletes successful at all the 
games—Pythian, Isthmian, Nemean, Olympic); Colin on Les Voiles de l’Annone et 
[évolution de l’ humanité: Lucréce, V, 1442 (C. proposes: ‘tum mare velivolis florebat 
propter adora’); Lejeune on Les dédicaces sur pierre du sanctuaire d’ Este (illustrated by 
line drawings and three plates); Barigazzi on Due Orazioni di Antifonte (an article of 
some forty pages on the first and sixth speeches, with detailed analyses of vi. 33-51 
and of the prooemium, the authenticity of which B. tries to establish, contra Wilamo- 
witz); MacKendrick on Cicero, Livy and Roman Colonization; Kurfess on Martini 
Episcopi Bracarensis Libellus de Ira; Cuff on The Trials of Epaminondas, a Note. If the 
reviews are somewhat limited in number, they are full and catholic in scope. 


1 Studi periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell ’Antichita. Nuova Serie, vol. xxxii, 
fasc. I-II, 1954. Published by the University Press, Pavia, Italy. Pp. 292. Annual 
Subscription L.3,000. 
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[To be Reviewed in the next number of Greece and Rome.] 


The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries. By R. R. BotGar. Cambridge 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 592. 45s. net. 

Personal Religion among the Greeks. By ANDRE-JEAN Festuciére, O. P, 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954 (Sather 
Classical Lectures, vol. xxvi). Pp. ix+186. Published in England by the 
Cambridge University Press. 28s. net. 

The Humanism of Cicero. By H. A. K. Hunt. Melbourne University Press, 
1954. Pp. viii+-221. Published in England by the Cambridge University 
Press. 30s. net. 

Essays on Euripidean Drama. By Gilbert Norwood. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954. Pp. 197. Published in England by 
the Cambridge University Press. 35s. net. 

Appendix Vergiliana. Recognovit R. Exuis. Vitae Vergilianae Antiquae, 
Edidit C. Harpie. Oxford Classical Texts, 1954. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sophocles: Oedipus the King; Oedipus at Colonus; Antigone. Translated into 
English by Davin Grene, ROBERT FITZGERALD, and ELIZABETH WYCKOFF 
respectively. With an Introduction by Davip GRENE. University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. Pp. v-+-206. Published in England by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 22s. 6d. 

Aeschylus. Oresteia. Translated into English and with an Introduction. By 
RicHMoND Lattimore. The University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. vii+ 
171. Published in England by the Cambridge University Press. 19s. net. 

The Plays of Euripides. Alcestis. Edited with Introduction and Commentary 
by A. M. Date. Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xl+-130. 12s. 6d. net. 

Horace. Epistles I, Edited by O. A. W. Ditkxe. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 
1954. Pp. vi+-186 (with vocabulary). gs. net (or, without vocabulary, 8s. net). 

The North African Provinces from Diocletian to the Vandal Conquest. By 
B. H. WarmMincTon. Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. viii+-124. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Pausanias. Beschreibung Griechenlands. By Ernst Meyer. Artemis-Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1954. Pp. 758, with numerous plans and maps. No price stated. 

Antigono Dosone, Re di Macedonia. By Maria Teresa Piraino. Palermo, 
Presso l’Accademia, 1954. Pp. 77. No price stated. 

Thucydides. The Peloponnesian War. A new translation by REx Warner. The 
Penguin Classics, 1954. Pp. 553, with four maps. 55. net. 

Introduction to Early Roman Law. Comparative Sociological Studies: The 
Patriarchal Joint Family. Volume V, Sources and Methods, Book 2, The 
Ancient Roman Tradition. By C. W. Westrup. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
London, and Einer Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1954. Pp. 153. 22s. net. 

Euripides. The Bacchae and other plays. lon, The Women of Troy, Helen, 
The Bacchae. A new translation by Philip Vellacott. The Penguin Classics, 
1954. Pp. 234. 2s. net. 

The Realms of Gold. By Grorce Baker. With illustrations by Geoffrey 

Fraser. University of London Press, Ltd., 1954. Pp. 262. 12s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES CXLIX-CLII 


We are greatly indebted to Mr. R. J. Hopper for the following Notes and for the Plates. 


Pl. cxi1x (a) View from the Acrocorinth north-east over the flat land of the Isthmus 
(three and a half miles across at narrowest part) to the Megarid and Mt. Geraneia. 
Note, on the left, part of the modern town of New Corinth on the Gulf of Corinth, 
and the breakwater marking the entrance to the Canal. A portion of the Saronic 
Gulf appears on the right. In the foreground a stretch of the crenellated Frankish 
fortifications. 


(b) The Acrocorinth (1886 ft.), looking approximately south-west, past the archaic 
temple of Apollo, from the direction of the North Market. The Lechaeum Road 
and the Basilica lie to the left behind the spectator, and the Agora before him to 
the left. The temple of Apollo, built 550-540B.c. in the Doric style, had six columns 
on front and back and fifteen on the long sides: they were monoliths of stucco- 
covered limestone. Note the flat cushion (or echinus) of the column capitals 
and the slight bulge of the columns (entasis, not very clear in the photograph), 
both marks of early date. 


Pl. cu (a) Geometrically decorated Corinthian krater or mixing bowl, in the Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto. From Thebes. Height 8}”. Buff clay, brown-black 
glaze paint. It is to be dated to the last quarter of the eighth century, the period 
of transition from the ‘Geometric’ to the ‘Orientalizing’ period. The picture, in 
characteristic silhouette style, is probably intended to represent a forty-oared 
‘long ship’ (there are actually nineteen rowers shown) with a ram at the prow. 
The ship is steered by two large oars. The small figure at the prow seems to 
face the wrong way to be either keleustes or lookout. Following a Geometric 
convention the rowers are shown in full view with their oars passed over the 
gunwale, but it may be suggested that in fact they were protected by the high 
sides of the ship, while the oars were passed through the ports (note the rowlocks 
in the arched openings). These may have been the improvements made by 
Ameinocles (not the introduction of bireme or trireme), and in such a ‘long ship’ 
Corinthians made their voyages in the later eighth century. It is impossible to tell 
whether a decked ship was intended. 


(6) Aryballos or perfume vase of ovoid shape. In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
From Cumae in Campania. Height 3.15”. Clay, pink with a buff surface ; 
brown-black glaze paint. The stylized snake on the shoulder marks it as transi- 
tional from ‘Geometric’ to ‘Orientalizing’. Date, end of the eighth century B.c. 
A Cumaean (local) imitation of a Protocorinthian vase-shape used as a perfume 
container. The imitation indicates the popularity of Corinthian pottery and the 
probable presence of Corinthian craftsmen in Italy (cf. the later story of Dema- 
ratus). 


(c) Sphinx in ivory. In the National Museum, Athens, from the excavation in the 
Corinthian Perachora undertaken by the British School of Archaeology at Athens. 
Found in the sanctuary of Hera Limenia with a number of other important 
ivories. Probably an attachment to a piece of furniture or some similar object. 
Note the incised patterning and detail; a similar technique appears in the late 
Geometric ivory goddess from Attica, otherwise of a different style. The sphinx - 
shows some of the characteristics of a large group of objects, in various materials 
including stone, bronze, and terracotta, which may be Dorian in their origin. 
Here an orientalizing fabulous animal, the sphinx, with the oriental material ivory, 
represents the eastern influence exerted on Corinth in the first quarter of the 
seventh century. 


Pl. cL1 (a) Gold bowl, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Diameter 6”, height 3”, 
weight 30 ounces = 200 shekels or 2 minae of the light Babylonian standard. 
Natural gold, 22.3 carat, hammered into the shape of a libation bowl with cen- 
tral boss (g14An peodugados); the thickness of the gold is 1-2 mm. Said to have 
been found at Olympia, it bears the stamped inscription ?vweAiScaa dvédev ef 
‘HpaxAsias “The sons of Cypselus dedicated (this) from (the spoils of) Heraclea’. 
The site of this particular town is not known but it was probably in the region 
of the Ambracian Gulf, where the Cypselids seem to have been active. The bow 
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is one of the lesser examples of Cypselid wealth, one of the ‘Cypselid dedications’ 
of which the most famous was the hammered gold statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
perhaps closely associated with the (later?) ‘Chest of Cypselus’. 


() Part of the Chigi Jug. In the Villa Giulia Museum, Rome. From Veii. So named 
from a former owner. The shape is an olpe or jug with round flaring mouth, 
It is elaborately decorated in two techniques (a) white on black, and (6) b 
brown, red, and outline drawing, on a pale buff ground, with: (i) battle of hoplites; 
(ii) goat hunt; (iii) horsemen, chariots, lion hunt, Judgement of Paris; (iv) hare 
and fox hunt (note ‘landscape’ elements). Painstaking detail yet giving an im- 
pression of largeness (height of vase c. 10”, of upper frieze as illustrated 2’), 
which may be the influence of painting on a large scale. A fine example of the 
best Late Protocorinthian Style. Date c. 640 B.c. 


(c) The Macmillan Aryballos. In the British Museum. Found at Thebes. Height 
2§”. Mouth moulded into the shape of a lion’s head of a form represented also 
by an ivory lion from Ephesus, and ultimately derived from the late Hittite lion- 
type of North Syria; there are Cretan and Cypriote parallels. The body is de- 
corated with four friezes, a stylized floral chain, battle of hoplites, horse race, 
and hare hunt, in a polychrome style, with reddened glaze, yellow-brown and 
red paint, and incision of inner detail. By the same painter as (b). Note the 
hoplite battle (a contemporary interest?) in both. Date 650-640 B.c. 


Pl. ci (a) Terracotta plaque with painted relief decoration, partly restored. In the 
National Museum, Syracuse. From Syracuse. Probably of Corinthian manu- 
facture. Dimensions 21” X 19.5”. There are holes for attachment to a background 
of wood or stone. It has been explained as a side akroterion or corner decoration 
of a building, but it may be some form of votive plaque. Colours, red, black, 
and cream. The Gorgon, of an earlier less human type, is in the archaic running- 
kneeling attitude used to indicate motion. By a sort of narrative prolepsis she 
clutches a small Pegasus. Date 635-625 B.c. The Gorgon (with Chrysaor her 
other offspring) also appears in the great temple pediment found in Corfu (Cor- 
cyra). 

(6) Archaic coins of Corinth, both of them silver staters (or ‘standard coins’), of the 
Euboic standard, which were subdivided into 3 drachmae. (left) Obverse, Pegasus 
and ¢ (cf. the Cypselid bowl). Reverse, swastika pattern. Broader earlier form 
of coin. Date uncertain, .but it may be placed before 550 B.c. (right) Obverse, 
Pegasus and g. Reverse, head of Athena Chalinitis (?), the ‘bridler’ of Pegasus, 
in a Corinthian helmet. Early type of facial rendering; note the ‘archaic smile’. 
Thicker, less broad form of coin. Perhaps late sixth century. 


(c) Globular clay pyxis or box (lid missing) with three female heads supporting the 
heavy overhanging rim. In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Height c. 8”. 
Decorated in black, with details in red, and incised inner detail. It represents a 
considerable degeneration in the animal frieze style, with poor drawing, careless 
incision, and dot and rosette filling. Date c. 580 B.c. The combination of terra- 
cotta heads and painted decoration is valuable for the dating of similar terracotta, 
stone, and metal heads. The vase seems to have been used as a cinerary urn. 


Thanks are due to the following for providing photographs and permission to 
reproduce them: Plate cx.1x (a) and (6), Professor J. L. Caskey, Director of the American 
School at Athens; Plate cL (a) The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto: (6). Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford: (c) Committee of the British School at Athens and Mrs. Joan 
Stubbings; Plate cL1 (a) Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: (b) Messrs. Mansell (for Fratelli 
Alinari) and Mr. E. A. Lane: (c) Trustees, the British Museum; Plate ci (a) Director, 
National Museum, Syracuse: (c) Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


Copies of the Supplementary Plates, together with the Notes, are reprinted separately, 
and most sets are still available. They may be obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory 
Close, Newbury, Berks., at the cost of one shilling each, post free. 
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(a) Courtesy American School of Archaeology, Athens 
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